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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
INCE Congress reassembled, the Senate has shown itself a good deal 
S more zealous and active in the public business than the House. 
Partly this is due to Mr. Davis’s decision to continue the old commit- 
tees without needless changes; partly to the surprise of the average 
Senator. The House committees are only pulling themselves together 
and making acquaintance. As Mr. KEiFEeR organized them, they are 
not in the best working shape, and the getting round pins into square 
holes will take some time. At the same time, we think Mr. OrtH of 
Indiana made a mistake in laying before the House, in a set speech, his 
personal grievances in the matter of places on important committees. 
His speech would have been more in place in the Republican caucus 
than on the floor of the House. The representatives of the party put 
Mr. Keirer forward as in their judgment competent to perform this 
difficult and delicate duty. If he has failed, theirs is the blame; and 
this washing of dirty linen in public is always an injudicious business. 
After a debate of needless length, the Senate has adopted Mr. 
Hoar’s resolution for a special committee on woman suffrage. We do 
not suppose that the special committee is meant te be more than a 
lightning-rod to save the Senate itself from the urgency of the advo- 
cates of this innovation. Yet something might be made of it, if the 
committee, after hearing any delegations which may present themselves 
in advocacy of the measure, were to take the trouble to secure the 
judgment of a large number of intelligent American women as to the 
advisability of the measure. Why not askall the wives of Congressmen 
who are in Washington what they think of it? Most of them are women 
of intelligence and force of character. Many of them are fit to rank 
beside LucreTIA GARFIELD or JANE CARLYLE. Many of them lifted 
their husbands up to their present positions by the quiet and steady in- 
spiration of.a larger intelligence and higher principle upon an ordinary 
lump of masculine human nature. They are not women to whom any- 
one can object as unfair representatives of American womanhood. They 
are above rather than below the average, and they know much more 
than most women of the ordinary workings of our politics and of the 
moral relations of its atmosphere to that of the woman’s ‘‘ kingdom of 
home.’’ We cannot predict the result of such an inquiry ; but we be- 
lieve it would be in the main unfavorable to the proposal, and that on 
grounds of intelligence and experience. 





Mr. SHERMAN believes that the impending reduction in the receipts 
from internal revenue and the revision of the tariff will result in making 
debt-paying a much slower process than it has been for the past few 
years. It cannot prove much slower than it was during the time when 
he was getting ready for resumption. Since 1867, we have paid one 
thousand millions of debt, and we have only seventeen hundred millions 
to pay. Atany rate, he thinks the Treasury would save money by 
funding at three per cent. two hundred millions of the volume of 
bonds, ‘‘continued ’’ by Mr. Winpom at three and one-half per cent. 
It certainly would reduce the interest by a million a year on that amount 
of bonds, and it would leave some four hundred millions still ‘‘ con- 
tinued’’ for redemption between this and 1887, when these funded bonds 
will be payable. As a three per cent. bond hardly will command much 
premium in the money-markets, as many of these bonds as were not 
taken up for permanent investment would not be at any time beyond 
reach for redemption without the payment ofalarge premium. It is a 
difficult question, this of funding or continuing; but we still incline to 
the belief that the Government has more to gain by keeping those six 
hundred millions where it can get them at six weeks’ notice, and paying 
the million a year for the privilege of redemption at pleasure. 








THE Senate had a field day on the tariff on Tuesday. Mr. BAYARD 
reported favorably the Morrit Bill for a commission of revision taken 
from civil life, and unfavorably the GARLAND Bill for a mixed commis- 
sion. Mr. Bayarp is a Free Trader of the old school; he thinks Pro- 
tection unconstitutional because the ten letters which spell the word 
are not found in that juxtaposition in the Constitution, forgetting that 
‘‘ the Expounder ’’ introduced a bill ‘‘ for the protection of American 
manufactures’’ into the first Congress. But Mr. Bayarp is also aware 
that he does not carry with him the majority of his countrymen ; that 
his own party are far less unanimously with him than the opposite party 
are against him. So he acquiesces ina friendly revision of the tariff 
by persons to be selected by the President. 

Mr. Beck of Kentucky and the author of the measure fought over 
its terms in a more pronounced and vigorous style. Even Mr. BEcK, 
however, has got so far as to see that it useless to propose Free Trade. 
We have made the start in the other direction, and have gone so far that 
the bulk of our revenue must be raised by customs duties, and he would 
let manufactures have all the incidental protection involved in a revenue 
tariff. Mr. Beck should have been more explicit. The model of a 
revenue tariff is the English tariff. It levies duties mainly upon articles 
which neither are nor can be produced in England, such as tea, coffee, 
wine and tobacco. Where it touches an article made in England, it 
balances this by an equal excise duty on the domestic product. Are these 
the sort of a revenue tariff and the sort of incidental protection Mr. 
BECK proposes to give us. Some years ago, Zhe World made the dis- 
tinct proposition that we should impose no duties except upon articles 
in which there neither was nor could be any competition on the part 
of producers at home. And that is what a tariff for revenue properly 
means. 





Mr. Beck should have been above repeating the stale slander that 
revision has no purpose but to postpone changes in the tariff. Mr. 
BECK is politician enough to know that the Protectionists could have 
prevented any change in the tariff for an indefinite period. Two years 
ago, his own party had control of the House. Did they manage to 
pass the Woop tariff bill? When they gave up the policy of a general 
attack on the tariff, they adopted that of attack in detail. With the 
backing of a powerful lobby, the Free Traders of the House spent the 
last session in this kind of attack. But they had no sort of success. 
With a Republican majority in the House for two years, and a Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means strongly Protectionist, no unfriendly legislation 
is possible before 1884; and the chances that by 1884 there will be a 
Free ‘Trade majority in the House are very slim, indeed. But by 1884 
this commission will have before Congress a new tariff, probably with 
many duties reduced, others equalized, and a few increased,—a tariff 
less objectionable to the Free Traders than the present. Mr. Beck 
surely knows that the slander originated with a few Free Trade editors 
who wish to attack our present system in detail, and who fear the re- 
moval of the absurdities and anomalies as taking away their stock in 
trade. But Mr. Beck is not a pottering and tricky editor; he is a 
statesman from the great State of Kentucky, where mean people are 
despised. 





WE shall see in a short time what President ARTHUR means to do 
when he is called upon for the removal of capable and tried officers, 
in order to make room for ‘‘men who would be of use to the party.”’ 
It has been rumored that extensive changes of this sort were intended, 
and it is certain that several are being urged. The postmasters are be- 
ing especially struck at, the ‘‘ patronage’’ which they have in the cities 
and larger towns, in their appointments of clerks and carriers, being 
an object of pursuit that heats the blood of the true politician to the 
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mark of fever. In Wilmington, Delaware, this issue is very sharply 
joined. The postmaster there, Mr. Pye, has held his place eight 
years, and is supported with an unanimity practically complete by the 
business men of the city for retention, while the President is urged, on 
the other hand, to remove him, in order to make room for a more ac- 
tive political ‘‘ worker,’’ who would, in the opinion of a ‘‘ State Com- 
mittee,’’ be of more service to the party. Cases like this appear also 
at Dover, Delaware, and at Williamsport and Bradford, Pennsylvania ; 
but the one at Wilmington is so plain and uncomplicated an instance 
where the public interests are on one hand, with an officer of experi- 
ence, efficiency and integrity, and the political ‘‘ workers ’’ are on the 
other, endeavoring to play upon General ARTHUR’S partisanship and 
his—assumed,—factional feeling, that the result there may be watched 
with interest as a test of the policy which the President will pursue. 
If good postmasters, satisfactory to those who receive and mail letters 
at their offices, are to be removed because they have been in charge for 
some time, and because somebody else is ready to more unscrupulously 
use the public service in behalf of political results, it will so clearly desig- 
nate the methods of the Administration as to leave little hope for its 
future usefulness. 


OnE of Mr. BLaine’s last steps was to propose a conference of the 
American republics at Washington. This proposal seems to us an emi- 
nently proper one. In JoHN Quincy Apams’s Administration, Con- 
gress voted, after long debates, to send delegates to a congress of these 
republics which had been called at Panama. It is the record of history 
that we were able to render some signal services to those republics in the 
opening years of their history. Since that time, they have fallen into 
much closer relations to other countries than to ourselves. Their for- 
eign commerce has been nearly monopolized by European countries. 
Their intercourse has been mainly with the citizens of monarchical 
countries, and they have had none of the advantages which they might 
have derived from the constant acquaintance with a well-ordered and 
long-established republican system. As a consequence, Chili, the most 
orderly of the series, has fallen into an aristocratic and despotic mode 
of government which is more European than American, and the others, 
while remaining more democratic, have been less orderly and settled in 
their government. Our view of the future may be objected to as vague. 
It isso. But, after all, the greatest services one country can render to 
another are not these of loans or of military help. It is such services 
as England rendered to Italy during the period of transition which be- 
gan in 1859 and ended in 1870,—the service of an unbought public 
opinion and a kindly sympathy. Of course, we may be of no aid to 
them; but it is worth trying. The ‘‘ state system ’’ of Europe has been 
a great promoter of civilization, and in the main an averter of needless 
wars. It is full time that we had a ‘state system’’ in the Western 
World; and to America more naturally than to any other power would 
fall the duty of taking the initiative. 

The standard objection to Mr. BLaine’s policy is that it isa de- 
parture from American traditions. As well speak of our traditional 
measure of wealth and population, as of our traditional diplomacy. The 
changes which have made us the most powerful nation in either hemis- 
phere have rendered the older ideas of diplomacy obsolete for us, 
With the possession of the greatest prestige that falls to any nation 
comes the duty of using it to right ends. Let it be ours never again to 
abuse it, after the European model, in crushing and robbing our weaker 
neighbors, but only in encouraging their self-respect as members of a 
great sisterhood of republics, and their development in liberty, in order, 
and in popular intelligence, through the impulse of mutual example. 





THE Star Route prosecutions have entered on a new phase. A closer 
inspection of the records at Washington shows that the offence first 
detected in Philadelphia has been a very general one. The bonds ex- 
acted by the Government as its security for the performance of mail con- 
tracts have been signed very commonly by persons who are disqualified 
by law from executing such instruments. They have not the property 
qualifications for legal bondsmen. Colonel Biss has had a number of 
these worthies arrested, and means to prosecute them to the utmost. 
Everythicg seems to show that the Post-Office under both Mr. Kry and 


his predecessors was a nest of corruption. Had these exposures not 





been made by a Republican Administration, but left to its opponents, 
if they should come into power, the exposure might have been fatal to 
the party. Hardly less fatal will be the effect if the present Adminis- 
tration should prove unequal to the task of inflicting adequate punish- 
ment on the offenders. 





THE only genuine symptom of a break-up of the ‘‘solid South’’ is 
the beginning of an era of irritability among her public men. Vir- 
ginia finds it necessary to pass a law of amnesty with regard to duelling, 
for fear of having to send all her statesmen to prison. Kentucky and 
Georgia are the scenes of violent and wordy altercations which do no 
honor to any of the persons engaged in them. 

In South Carolina, the exodus of the blacks is beginning again, no 
less than five thousand having left for Arkansas. A colored man writes 
to a Charleston paper, giving the reason of his class for disaffection. 
It is not chiefly that they have no right of suffrage, but that they are 
unfairly treated in the matter of hiring and dealing by their white 
neighbors. In the eyes of a good many Southerners, the negro is, by 
rights, a slave still. That the law enacts his liberty, is a public wrong. 
Any opportunity to treat him as meanly as if he were still a slave, and 
to prevent his rising above a merely servile level, is embraced as just, in 
spite of the law. Black men who cannot get land and make their labor 
pay enough to keep them out of debt, prefer to push westward to a 
State where land is plenty and the colored man is treated fairly well. 
There has been a great immigration into Tennessee for these reasons ; 
and Arkansas has behaved well enough as regards the colored race to 
deserve this accession to her population. Meanwhile, South Carolina 
will suffer. Her whole economic system is based on the presence and 
the plenty of colored labor. Even a scarcity of it must prove very 
embarrassing, as white laborers will not settle in a State where public 
opinion is unfavorable to laborers of any kind. 





THE deadlock in the New York Legislature still continues. The 
public business of the greatest of our Commonwealths is at a standstill, 
because a New York ‘‘ boss ’’ has control of a petty handful of legisla- 
tors, and will not let them vote an organization until he has been pro- 
pitiated. It is quite true that the person at whom his wrath is especially 
directed is as unworthy of confidence as he is himself. Mr. Senator 
Jacoss is a man whom no party should wish to see chosen, even as the 
temporary president of the Senate. But the responsibility for the delay 
falls as much on the Republican minority as on their opponents. By 
throwing aside useless complimentary nominations from their own 
number, and putting forward decent Democrats to whom neither fac- 
tion could object, it might put a stop to the deadlock at any moment. 

A similar snarl prevents the organization of the Assembly in New 
Jersey. Two Democrats have taken offence at the party nominations 
for some petty offices, and decided to destroy their party’s very small 
majority by refusing to vote. If the Assembly has not two Republicans 
who care more for the public interests than for a party advantage, then 
it is badly made up. 





Mr. Low entered upon the mayoralty of Brooklyn at the beginning 
of the year, with the purpose, evidently, to be mayor in earnest. The 
new charter favors his purpose. It puts all the nominations of heads 
of departments into his hands, and vests him with a qualified power of 
removal. He very properly regards this qualification as a mistake, and 
declares that he will appoint no one who will not pledge himself to re- 
sign as soon as he is asked to do so. For once we shall enjoy the sight 
of a genuine American mayor,—a man possessed of all the necessary 
opportunities for governing a city, and fully able to make the best use 
of them. If we had the form of city government drafted by the legis- 
lative commission for our Pennsylvania cities, we might be as well off 
in Philadelphia as they are likely to be in Brooklyn. 





In the contest between the trunk line railroads, it is the carriage of 
the grain and flour from the interior to the seaboard which makes the 
bone of contention. Mr. Fink, the commissioner of the competing 
roads, whose good offices have of late been so unavailing in behalf of 
peace, but who continues industriously the collection of statistical data 
bearing on the case, has recently made a report (which we believe has 
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not yet been printed,) showing that of the through freights grain and 
flour constitute seventy-three per cent. He shows, too, what will be very 
surprising, probably, to many persons, that only a comparatively small 
part of thiscomes from the great competitive points. From the six im- 
portant shipping points of the interior at which the trunk lines com- 
pete with each other for grain and flour,—Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis, Louisville and Cincinnati,—the shipments, after all, are 
but about one-fourth of the whole business of the roads. 
mainder, about forty-three per cent. (in the case of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad about fifty per cent.,) are shipments from such points as each 
line, from its position and accommodations, is sure to get for itself, and 
for which its rivals cannot actually compete. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the matter at stake is proportionately less than is generally supposed. 





A New York business journal, the Dazly American Exchange, pub- 
lished a few days ago an elaborate article on the trunk line contest, 
presenting the VANDERBILT view of it, and assuming to identify 
the commercial interests and civic pride of New York City with the 
demand of Mr. VANDERBILT that the trunk railroads running to Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore shall charge as much for carriage to those ports 
as his'road and the Erie charge for carriage to New York. The article 
contains some figures that are interesting, but which have by no means 
the significance which is therein attached to them. These figures show 
that, when a difference of one dollar per ton in favor of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore was allowed, (1870 to 1876,) the comparative import- 
ance of New York as a grain shipping port declined, and that, from 
1876 to 1880, when an allowance was continued, (forty cents per 
ton to Baltimore, and sixty cents to Philadelphia,) this comparative 
decline was still substantially maintained. Thus, in 1870, out of a 
total of 82,424,677 bushels of grain received at the seaboard, (Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, ) New York received 40,195,862 
bushels, or nearly one-half. The receipts at the other three ports then 
exceeded those of New York only five per cent. But in 1876, out of 
total receipts amounting to 152,867,392 bushels, New York had but 
59,047,953 bushels, the other ports getting fifty-nine per cent. more 
than it did. And in 1880, the total receipts being 242,405,347 bushels, 
New York got 95,414,822 bushels, the other three cities exceeding it 
still by fifty-four per cent. 





Ir is by these figures that our New York contemporary desires to 
prove to its readers in that city the necessity of arousing their pride in its 
‘commercial supremacy,’’ and of sustaining earnestly the claim that the 
charges for carrying a bushel of grain from the interior to the seaboard 
should be the same, without regard to distance. But, while there may 
be some significance in them, these statistics are really of no great 
importance. New York cannot expect, in the nature of things, always 
to hold her former percentage of the grain trade. From 1870 to 1876, 
her percentage declined, because Philadelphia and Baltimore then were 
greatly enlarging their grain trade facilities in elevators, steamship lines, 
etc. These were movements which New York could not expect to pre- 
vent,—though to forbid them would have been scarcely less reasonable 
than to demand that Philadelphia and Baltimore charge the same freight 
rates as cities whose haul is longer,—and the moment they occurred, 
and began to draw upon the grain trade, they reduced necessarily the 
per cent. that New York had had. The differential rates were, as we 
have said, only a small part of the case. Grain came to Philadelphia 
and Baltimore in larger quantities, simply because facilities that did not 
previously exist were now provided for it. Naturally, if New York had 
previously received all of it, or one hundred per cent., the share these 
cities began to take would be a certain per cent., and would leave New 
York less than one hundred. The differential rates have an influence ; 
but, when all the circumstances are considered,—the shorter sail from 
New York to Liverpool; the enormous steamship capacity always lying 
in New York harbor, making a great addition to the storage accommo- 
dations, and taking grain at very low prices ; the great aggregation of 
capital in that city for handling and dealing in grain,—it is evident 
that whatever allowance is made to Philadelphia and Baltimore, pro- 
portionate to their shorter haul, is but a small part of the whole matter. 





CERTAINLY, it seems as though the railroad man who demanded 
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that railroads having a shorter haul should charge the same as he did 
was making a demand against the forces of nature. Ultinmately, the 
nearness of Phliadelphia and Baltimore to the grain fjelds will estab- 
lish a rate of freight adjusted to that fact, and nothing can prevent it. 
A man may hold his finger over the open faucet in his bath-tub for a 
moment, but not for long ; the pressure of ‘‘water’’ prevails in the end. 
How impracticable the idea of equal rates is may be seen when itis 
applied generally to all the grain receiving ports, from Montreal to 
New Orleans In a broad sense, all these cities do the.same thing 
with grain. They receive from the interior and ship to Europe. If it 
be true that railroad policy requires the same charge to be made every- 
where for the transportation of grain from the interior to the seaboard, 
then the charge of the longest line must be the charge of the shortest, 
and the rule will reach Montreal, Portland, Boston, Norfolk, Charleston, 
Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans, as well as the three cities whose 
lines are now disputing. And it is worthy of remark that Mr. Van- 
DERBILT apparently does not himself believe in this theory, which he 
urges so strongly upon his competitors, for he has charged for shipments 
to Boston, over his line reaching that city, a higher rate than to New 
York,—simply because the distance is greater ! 





Mr. RIDDLEBERGER, the present State Senator, future United States 
Senator, beneficiary of the duelling amnesty law, and ‘‘ game-cock,”’ 
also, of the Shenandoah Valley, stepped to the front in the Virginia 
Senate on Wednesday with his bill designating the parts of the debt 
of that State which he and General Manone think it proper to pay. 
The title of the bill is charmingly euphemistic, disguising the word 
‘* repudiation ’’ with all the sweets of the Readjuster pharmacy. It is 
declared to be an act ‘‘ To ascertain and declare Virginia’s equitable 
share of debt created before and actually existing at the time of the 
partition of her territory and her resources, and to provide for the 
issuance of bonds covering the same, and the regular and prompt pay- 
ment of interest thereon.’’ This is substantially the same measure that 
has been known as ‘‘ the RIDDLEBERGER Bill,’’. and which Governor 
HOLLIDAY two years ago vetoed. As it proposes to pay only a part ,of 
the debt of the State, and with a reduced rate of interest, it is not an 
honest measure. Yet it is true that Virginia, if she received but half 
the tax now unnecessarily drawn from her by the United States, could 
honorably discharge in ten years every cent of her obligations. 





CHAIRMAN Cooper, of the Pennsylvania Republican Committee, 
mustered the members of that body on Wednesday, most of them actu- 
ally being present in person or by proxy, and after some discussion 
Harrisburg was selected as the place and May roth as the time for the 
State Convention. This nearly fulfills Mr. Cooper’s assurance that 
‘‘ about the middle of May’’ would be selected, and it also, by giving an 
interval of four months, avoids the color of ‘‘snap judgment.’’ At 
the same time, the date selected is still unnecessarily early, being six 
months before the election ; and it is so chosen as to give a plausible 
reason in many counties for the election of delegates by county com- 
mittees, instead of leaving the choice to the people through the regular 
‘¢ primaries ’’ or conventions. The anti-‘‘ machine ’’ members of the 
Committee opposed May roth, and desired to make the date at least as 
late as June 7th, Mr. McPHERSON urging the last of August. Even so 
old and well tried a regular as Mr. Cessna declared the 29th of June 
abundantly early, and General NEGLEy, State Senator Boccs, and others, 
not of the Independent wing, thought it much the best to set the date 
in June. But May roth was evidently ‘‘slated,’’ and it was adopted, 
though only by one majority, an additional vote being opportunely 
discovered by Mr. Sam Loscu in the very nick of need. Senator 
Stewart and his Committee of Eight now have the Convention placed 
squarely within their view. Their ability to prepare for it will be at 
once tested. 





Tue conference of Independent Republicans of Pennsylvania, 
called by the active men in the ‘‘ WoLFE movement ’”’ of last November, 
was held on Thursday in Philadelphia, and attended by about two 
hundred and fifty persons from all parts of the State. The meeting 
had quite as much of force, in every particular, as its promoters had 


hoped for. The number of those present, and their character, as well 
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as the action taken, all indicated not only the positive and aggressive, 
nature of the movement, but the strength it was capable of putting 
forth. Mary of the men from the counties were active and influential 
citizens, if not trained politicians, while in Philadelphia a great part of 
the force that has been exerted so powerfully in the reform of municipal 
affairs was represented. The outcome of the gathering was the issue 
of a brief but vigorous address to the people, the resolution to hold a 
convention on the 24th of May, in Philadelphia, for the nomination of 
a full S tate ticket, and the appointment of committees to attend to the 
details the work. The 24th of May will be just two weeks after the 
Republican State Convention ; and, the more ‘‘ machine ’’ movement 
there exhibited, the stronger the action taken by the Independents is 
likely to be. aan 

THE disclosures made before the special committee of Councils with 
regard to the management of the Philadelphia Almshouse begin to 
give hope that several of the members of the Board of Guardians may 
have a chance to study life and society from behind crossed bars of 
iron. That the Board was made up of men of low character, had been 
known to everyone. But their severest critics did not believe them 
capable of the contemptible system of peculation, cruelty and neglect 
which seems to be proved of them. The public indignation with which 
the investigation opened has been converted into public contempt,—a 
contempt shared, we believe, by even the ‘‘ machine’’ which imposed 
such care-takers of the poor upon us. We have no very exalted idea 
of the morality of our politicians, but they are much worse than we 
think them if they have any sympathy with men who are capable of 
robbing, starving and freezing the helpless poor who fall into this 
‘* castle of despair ’’ in the Twenty-seventh Ward. 

The ‘* Almshouse crowd ’’ are fighting against this accumulated tes- 
timony by efforts to impugn the credit of these witnesses. The Phila- 
delphia bar is as high in character as any in the country ; but some of 
its members have acquired an unhappy notoriety by their manner of 
cross-examining witnesses, and two of these have been retained for the 
. Guardians in this case. One witness positively refused to testify, in 
view of the treatment his predecessors had received. He need not have 
been afraid. No intelligent person now attaches any weight to what 
Mr. Lewis C. Cassipy or Mr. F. CARROLL BREWSTER may force a wit- 
ness to say during a cross-examination. 





GaMBETTA evidently does not find the task of the Premiership an 
easy one. He who has made and unmade Administrations with almost 
a frivolous levity may prove to enjoy the post at the head of a Cabinet 
for as brief a term as any of his predecessors. When he came into 
power, he had three articles on his programme. One was the revision 
of the Senate. Another was the substitution of large constituencies, 
electing a considerable number of Deputies, for small constituencies, 
electing but one or two. A third was the passage of the bill to enact 
universal, compulsory, secular education. The great access of Repub- 
lican members to the Senate has rendered the first step superfluous. 
But, even before that result, the pamphlet of M. EpMonp SCHERER had 
done a great deal to make such a revision improbable. M. SCHERER is 
a Republican Senator and one of the strongest and keenest minds in 
France. He has the logical force of the old Huguenots, combined with 
an exact appreciation of the aspect of a case which will most strike the 
French mind. As M. Zora has discovered, he is not a comfortable 
person to have in opposition to one. His pamphlet convinced France 
that M. ScHERER took a more statesmanlike view than did M. Gam- 
BETTA. 

The education bill is still in the future, and French fathers are still 
at liberty to send their children to a school where education recognizes 
the existence of a hereafter and their duty to Gop. The law in regard 
to extending the constituencies, by substituting scrutin de liste for scrutin 
@ arrondissement, isthe stone of stumbling at present. M. GAMBETTA’s 
object is to secure by the new means of voting a more homogeneous 
Chamber of Deputies than at present. He is tired of piecing factions 
together to make a party as the basis of his Administration. He envies 
Mr. GLADSTONE his majority of ninety distinct Liberals. But that 
means that, when the Corps Legislatif passes the bill into a law, the 
Chamber of Deputies will be dissolved, and the members sent back to 





their constituencies, or, rather, to constituencies too large to be reached 
by any canvass except that carried on by the local officials in behalf of 
Ministerial candidates. Hence, the rebellion of the Deputies against 
the dictation which would force this measure on them, and M. Gan- 
BETTA’S threat of resignation if it be not passed. 





THE German Emperor means to rule as well as to reign. He has 
no idea of conceding that his Ministers are responsible to the Retchstag 
rather than to himself. And he has history on his side. The Honen- 
ZOLLERNS have never accepted the ideas of Parliamentary government 
which reduce royal authority to the limits recognized in the English 
system, and make Administrations depend upon the possession of a Par- 
liamentary majority. When, in 1862, the lower house of the Prussian 
Diet refused to vote the supplies, they were sent about their business 
and the army was enlarged without their sanction. ‘That ‘‘ traditional 
policy’’ which is to frighten Americans out of having any foreign relations, 
is all with the old king when he sends the Rechs¢ag word that he means 
to have his own way, whatever they may think. Practically, it means 
that he will establish compulsory insurance of the workingmen and the 
tobacco monopoly, whether they vote these measures or refuse them. 
But more broadly it means that he challenges the Recchstag’ to assert, 
if they can, that authority over the purse-strings which is the founda- 
tion of the authority of Parliament in England. 

But it is quite among the possibilities that the King and the Chan- 
cellor may get the worst of it in the struggle they have thus provoked ; 
and the hopes of the free nations are that they may get the worst of it. 
Personal government is becoming as intolerable to Germans as to the 
rest of the civilized world. The last election showed how rapid was 
the spread of those Liberal ideas which rather covet than avoid col- 
lision with despotic principles. Much depends now upon the firmness 
of the ‘‘ Secessionist ’’ Liberals in the Reichstag. Herr BENNIGSEN 
and his following cannot be counted on; the Catholic Centre may come 
to terms with the Chancellor, since nothing but a personal offence has 
alienated them. But, if men like Professor VirncHow have the moral 
courage to resist as ELioT, HAMPDEN and Pym resisted, the result may 
be the early recognition. of the principles upon which all just and 
popular government must rest. The situation is much complicated 
by the certainty that the present emperor has but a few years more to 
live, and that his successor is a man of Liberal instincts, with an 
English wife. Indeed, it is announced that on his next birthday the 
Emperor will resign the Government into his son’s hands. Whether 
the report be true or false, it is beyond question that Germany will 
soon have an emperor who is not wedded to the maxims of policy 
which are dear to Prince BisMARCK’s heart. 

American influence is now joined to English to promote Liberal 
ideas in Europe. Not merely the few who come, but the far greater 
numbers who stay, turn to America as the land where liberty has been 
found consistent with order and prosperity. It is true that Prince 
BisMARCK will appeal, as Marshal MacManown appealed, to our own 
system as accordant with his ideas of a Cabinet responsible only to the 
executive head of the Government. But the periodical removal of the 
Executive by the popular election of a new President secures all that is 
sought in the method of ministerial responsibility to the Legislature. 
And, if Prince Bismarck will insist on a permanent Executive, he 
must either accept ministerial responsibility or devise some other way 
of bringing the Government into harmony with the expressed will of 
the people. ‘ 





THE newly annexed portions of the kingdom of Greece have just 
been called upon to assist in electing a national Parliament, with what 
result is still uncertain. In Greece, the parties are divided much as 
in Prussia. The King regards himself as a sort of successor to the au- 
thority of the Sultan. The people think that, if their emancipati. 
means anything, it must mean that they have been brought within the area 
of popular and constitutional government ; and they mean to secureit. 
An Hellenic republic is among the possibilities, since the shift of the 
Eastern question from lines of religion to those of race has dimin- 
ished Russian influence. : 





In Egypt, the popular party and the foreign protectorate stand ones 
against each other with lines sharply drawn, and with the certainty 
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of a collision at no distant date. England and France have got 
so far as to reach an understanding on Egyptian questions. England, 
that is, has overlooked the fraud perpetrated by French diplomacy in 


assuring the Khedive of their great affection for him and his absolute 
dependence upon them. 


CueriF Pasha, has taken a more distinctly national complexion. Col- 


| ground for common action which had been wanting before. 


produced the alienation we speak of. On the contrary, the avowal 
of Canada’s purpose to develop her national industries in just the 


_ way which America had taken, drew the two countries closer together 
the matter of Tunis, and the two powers have united in a joint note, | 


Meanwhile, the native Ministry, under | 


onel ARABI, the leader in the military revolt, and a man as much | 


trusted by the peasants as he is loved by the soldiers, has been assigned | : : 
treaty of 1854 was not an unwise step at that time. 


a high place under the Government. His promotion means that the 


Ministry means to think first of the interests of the people of Egypt and | : capi 
| her industries in 1847. She was drifting on to the Free Trade ex- 


| periment of 1857. Having accepted a policy which must land her 
| where Canada then was, there could be no reason for refusing to 


then of those of the foreign bondholders. 








OUR NEIGHBORS NORTHWARD. 


Il’ is just a little startling to find how very considerate of Ameri- | 


It is not so long since we heard the proposal in a European capital 
to suppress by police intervention a comedy which might be of- 
fensive to us because of its unfair pictures of American life and char- 
acter. 


ernor-General of Canada, because his policy has had a tendency to 
offend Americans by transplanting to the soil of this continent the 
usages and traditions of European courts. We are not inthe least 


than they had been before. It opened vistas of closer agreement 
and co-operation than had been possible while the Dominion fol- 
lowed the un-American policy of Free Trade. It furnished a 
It is 
The reciprocity 
America had 
abandoned the policy of a thorough and consistent protection of 


to the cessation of reciprocity that we refer. 


remove any restrictions upon commerce with Canada. But the 


can feelings our neighbors of the Old World are becoming. | 'esult showed that reciprocity was a mistaken and imperfect ad- 


| justment of the commercial relations of the two countries. 


Re- 


| ciprocity, to be of any value, of course, must be secured for a 


| considerable term of years. 


Now we hear of some London papers objecting to the con- | 


tinuance of the Marquis of Lory for a second three years as Gov- | The situation which made reciprocity right and desirable may have 


Before the term has expired, one of 
the two countries may have changed its financial policy entirely. 


| disappeared. As a consequence, there will be nothing but a rest- 
_ less impatience on one side until the time comes to put an end to 
| the treaty. 


disturbed by anything the present Governor-General has done | 


during his administration, or, if there be any disturbance, it is in 
the regions of risibility and not those of bile. 


| 


We have been | 


amused for a moment at the Princess’s attempt to drill into court | 


etiquette the wives and daughters of backwoods legislators, and to | ea : 
| lease of power and gave the reins into the hands of a party which 


force decoll:tée toilets upon the ladies of a country which keeps 
the thermometer below freezing-point from November till March. 
But, in the main, Americans. rather like the Marquis and his 
princely wife. 
worth three or six years of exile for two members of the royal 
caste, this country must be going up very fast in English estima- 
tion. Andthose who measure people in American fashion—by their 
personal worth,—have nothing to object to this half-royal pair. 
It is true that we do not like Lord Lorne as we liked Lord Dur- 
FERIN. The blood of the CAMPBELLS is more sluggish than that of 
the SHERIDANS. We no longer have bright Irish fun poked at us 
across the border in viceregal speeches. We no longer have to 
laugh at the half-humorous estimates of Canadian possibilities 
which our neighbors calmly swallowed as pure gospel. But Lord 
LornE speaks well, and stands up for his own side like a man. He 
believes in Canada, in the Empire, in the British connection; and 
he says so right out. If he is to go home when his three years 
are up, we shall see him depart with nothing but regrets. 

Once for all, Americans are in the main quite indifferent as to 
what Canada means to make of herself politically. Those of us 
who do feel an interest in it, are interested only in a mildly specu- 
lative way, as we are in Sy anish or Italian politics, with the difference 
that no Canadian attracts our attention as do GARIBALDI and Cas- 
TELAR. Canada may go on in her present slipshod fashion as a 
dependency upon a country with which she has no interest in com- 
mon, and which cares ten times as much fpr America as for the 
Dominion; or she may cut loose from English leading-strings, and 
Set up for herself under a king or a president, without exciting 
more than a temporary ripple of interest in America. The Ameri- 
can pecple have too much to look after at home to afford time for 
alarm about their neighbors. Nothing will rouse them, except an 
attempt of Canada to annex them to the Dominion. 

It is not the folitical future of the Dominion which interests 
Americans. It is the business future of the two countries. It isa 
melancholy fact that the relations of the two great sections of the 
continent are less intimate than they might be and than they were 
formerly. We do not refer to the new Canadian tariff as having 


They reason that, if such a little place as Canada is | 








This was what happened as regards the Treaty of 1854. That 
treaty was negotiated by representatives of the Democratic 
party, which had achieved the horizontal tariff of 1847 and was 
about to achieve the tariff of 1857 and the panic which followed 
it. But in 1860 the people of America broke that party’s long 


took quite another view of the sphere and the duties of govern- 
ment. In some quarters, there is a disposition to represent the 
return to Protection in 1861 asa step which grew out of the war. 
It was not so. The Republican party took up the Whig principle 
of “ protection to home industry” at its very inception. Led, as 
it was, by Whigs like Mr. Lincotn, Mr. SEwarp and Mr. GREELEY, 
it could not do otherwise. The Morritt Tariff of 1861 was the 
fulfilment of a pledge it gave to the American people years before 
the outbreak of war was foreseen by anybody. It came into 
power as the party which believed in “ loose construction ” of the 
Constitution, and a strong central government ; and parties of that 
class always have been Protectionist in America. 

The effects of the Morritt Tariff on the development of Ameri- 
can industry soon converted the reciprocity treaty into a very 
unequal bargain. We found ourselves debarred from sending into 
Canada free of duty any but the few rough and elementary manu- 
factures which the statesmanship of 1854 thought desirable for 
America. Canada found herself provided with a large and in- 
creasing market for every kind of farm produce in our manufac- 
turing cities and towns, while she had over our Western farmers 
two great advantages in the competition for the supply of this 
market. She was close at hand to New England and New York, 
while the Mississippi Valley was much farther off, practically, than 
it is to-day. Her people were paying no war taxes and bearing 
the burdens of no struggle for national unity and existence. In 
these circumstances, the reciprocity treaty was foredoomed, and, as 
soon as the time came for putting an end to it, it was cancelled 
without ceremony. Its termination was as just as was its incep- 
tion, for it had become a yoke between a hare and a tortoise. 

This experience shows that the right readjustment of our rela- 
tions with Canada would be something more intimate than a treaty 
of reciprocity. It would be an arrangement which should secure 


, 


a similarity of financial policy in the two countries while it lasts. 


It would be an agreement to maintain a common tariff on the At- 
lantic coast-line, and to abolish every sort and kind of restraint 
upon the mutual intercourse of the two countries. While Canada 
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was a Free Trade country, there was no opening for such an ar- 
rangement. While she was a mere cluster of isolated provinces, 
there was no opening for it. While she was in such a stage of 
colonial dependence as to possess no diplomatic standing and no 
right of initiative in the negotiation of a treaty, there was no open- 
ing for it. But, at the present time, as a united country, with a 
national policy similar to our own, and as much liberty of diplo- 
matic initiative as she chooses to take, it is simply a matter for 
herself to decide on the ground of advantage or disadvantage to 
herself. 

The advantages of such an arrangement to both countries, and 
especially to Canada, are obvious enough. The first would be the 
reduction of the expense of maintaining a long and impracticable 
custom-house line from the mouth of the St. Croix River to Van- 
couver Sound. Of course, the small army of officials onreither side 
of that line who would lose their places by the change will not 
relish the proposal, and they will miss no opportunity of denounc- 
ing it through such papers as they can control. They will talk of it 
from the Canadian side as a first step toward “ annexation,” mean- 
ing thereby the accession of Canada to the American Union. There 
is in the world’s.history no instance of free commercial intercourse 
bringing two peoples into political union, unless they were pre- 
pared for it first by deeper sympathies. Such intercourse has not 
bound Ireland to England, or Poland to Russia; nor did it bind 
Italy or Hungary to Austria. In Germany and in the United 
States,'it helped to national unity by removing the custom-house 
lines between ports of countries which were already united in polit- 
ical aspirations. It will not tend to “ annexation,” unless there be 
in Canada a preference for it which no mercantile obstacles can 


resist, 
From a customs union with America, Canada will derive the 


benefit of direct and unrestrained intercourse with those parts of 
the continent with which she is united by natural ties. At present, 
she is an appendage to the Old World, commercially, instead of a 
hearty member of the New, and a sharer in its hopes and prospects, 
The “silken chain” of the British connection does not matter. That 
she may wear so long as she pleases, without her neighbors caring 
much or herself receiving injury. But the iron chain of an un- 
American commercial policy, which forbids her people to profit by 
the advantages of her American position, and isolates her from 
intercourse with the continent to which she belongs,and with whose 
commercial policy she sympathizes, must become with every year 
more intolerable to her own people. We believe that Americans 
are ready to take the initiative in relieving her from this false po- 
sition. We hope that she is ready to respond toa it. 








MAY THE PRESS SELL ITS “TALENTS ?” 


N San Francisco, a judicial decision has just been rendered 
| which is of interest alike to newspapers and their readers. The 
case was that one of the city journals had charged two others 
(owned by one business firm,) with having sold their influence and 
support to the Central Pacific Railroad Company for thirty thous- 
and dollars. The accused owners sued for damages. The Court 
rules that they are not entitled to agy; that, whether the charge 
were true or false, a newspaper, having a right to make sale of its 
talents, the same as a lawyer, cannot be damaged by a statement 
that it has done so. The Court is reported thus: 


«« Talent is as much the capital of the advocate, the lawyer and the editor, as mer- 
chandise is of the merchant; he has as much right to sell his talents as the merchant 
his merchandise. ‘The lawyer, the minister, the parliamentary advocate, the lecturer, 
the author, sells his talent; and he is not the less respected for sodoing, The greater 
his learning, industry, eloquence, and the esteem in which he is held, the greater his 
pecuniary compensation. It seems to me that it is no more libellous to accuse one of 
selling for gain the support and advocacy of his newspaper, than it would be to accuse 
the merchant of selling for gain his merchandise.” 


This, doubtless, is good law. A newspaper is private property, 





and has the legal right to sell its voice. At the same time, such 
is the public estimation of a journal which is known to make mer- 
chandise of its views, that a charge of the sort just ruled on would, 
if credited, do a substantial damage to the newspaper accused. 
There is, in fact, a principle at the bottom of the whole thing not 
recognized by the California Court, and this is simply that the 
press professes to be, and in a qualified sense is accepted as being, 
an advocate always retained on the side of the public interests. 


“ Here shall the Press the People’s right maintain, 
Unawed by influence, and unbribed by gain,” 


declared Judge Story in the famous motto of his Salem Register, 
and when he put the declaration in verse he did but formulate 
what had been asseverated in prose of less compactness and smooth- 
ness by newspaper editors ever since the press began to havea 
definite existence. ‘The theory is that, while a newspaper may 
have the legal right to sell its talents—or what in each case may 
stand for talents,—to any purchaser, it has no moral right to take 
a retainer which requires the expression of a word adverse to the 
interests of the community. It is an editor’s duty to be honest, 
whether he grows rich or not. He may see his neighbor, the law- 
yer, “selling his talents” without reproach, and pleading with equal 
facility for the Commonwealth or for the accused, according as he 
is best paid; but this example of ready trading is not one which 
is permissible of imitation by him who conducts the press. It 
may seem hard in these days of grabbing for gain; but such is the 
exigent and unqualified higher law that the learned judge did not 
find laid down in his books. 

In fact, considering the subject from a higher standpoint, the 
press, as one of the chief supports of social order and honest gov- 
ernment in a free country, must be free from the fact and the gen- 
eral suspicion of such venality as has been ruled allowable. Its 
present power in this country is principally due to the belief by the 
readers of each one that the editorial utterances of the newspapers 
are sincerely in behalf of the public good, and are not only unpur- 
chased, but are made often in defiance of purchase. If the press 
should forfeit this estimation, its power would decline, and the safety 
of the Republic also. No harder blow could be struck at the unity 
and stability of our political fabric than that which should destroy 
the confidence of the people in their newspapers. That there is 
reason now—as always,—for qualifying this confidence as to the 
press generally, and for withdrawing it altogether as to some jour- 
nals, does not affect the great principles or the great facts of the 
case. It is for the press to speak in behalf of public interests and 
not of private schemes, It is for the press to guard the common 
property against the approach of all plunderers. The “talents” 
of the press are not marketable. They must be used on the one 
side only. The editor may be stupid, he may be unintelligent, he 
may be narrow-minded; but he has no right to take a fee against 
the people! . 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


S the election of the three new members of the French Academy 
once more completes the list, it may be interesting to note who 


_the ‘‘ forty immortals’’ now are. The oldest in the order of election 


was MIGNET, and as he was cliosen in 1836 it follows that the whole 
membership of the Academy has been changed in forty-five years. 
M. MicNetT succeeded to the chair of Raynovarp. Following his 
election, no other took place until 1841, and then Vicror Huco, the 
most striking figure now of the whole forty, was chosen as the successor 
of LEMERCIER. After Huco, there was no new election until 1849, 
when DE NOoAILLEs took the place of CHATEAUBRIAND. In 1850, the 
next change took place, NisaRD succeeding to the chair of DE FELETZ, 
and then there was no other until 1855, when LEGouvéE took that of 
ANCELOT. Thus it happened that in the nineteen years from 1836 to 
1855 there were but five deaths and new elections, while in the period 
of twenty-six years between 1855 and 1881 there were thirty-five deaths 
and new elections—a curiously un-uniform experience of changes. 
Since Mr. Lecouv#’s election, the changes have been: In 1856, DE 
FaLioux succeeded to the chair of Comte Mo.Lé; in 1857, AUGIER to 
DE SALVANDY; in 1858, DE LapraDE to De MusseT; in 1858, 
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]. SANDEAU to BrIFAUT; in 1862, DE BrocLiz to LACorDAIRE, and Oc- 
‘rAVE FEUILLET to SCRIBE; in 1865, Doucetr to De Vicny ; in 1866, 
CUVILLIER-FLEURY to Dupin; in 1869, D’ HaussoNVILLE to VIENNET, 
CHAMPAGNY to BERRYER, and BarRBIER to Empis; in 1870, EMILE 
OLLIVIER to LAMARTINE, and XAVIER MARMIER to DE PONGERVILLE; 
in 1871, D’AUMALE to MoNTALEMBERT, and RoussET to PREvosT-ParR- 
ADOL; in 1873, V1EL-CasTEL to DE SEGuR; in 1874, MEZIERES to 
SainT-MARC-GIRARDIN, ALEXANDRE Dumas to LEBRUN, and Caro to 
VirET; in 1875, JoHN LEMOINNE to JANIN, J.-B. Dumas to GuIzor, 
and JuLEs Simon to De RémusaT; in 1876, CHARLES BLANC to DE 
CarNéE and BolssER to PaTIn; in 1877, SARDOU to AUTRAN ; in 1878, 
HENRI MarTIN to THIERS, RENAN to CLAUDE BERNARD, TAINE to DE 
LoMENIE, and D’AupIFFRET-PASQUIER to DUPANLOUP; in 1880, La- 
BIcHE to DE Sacy, MAxIME Du Camp to SAINT-RENE TAILLANDIER, 
and RoussE to JULES Favre; in 1881, SULLY-PRUDHOMME to DUVERGIER 
D’ HAURANNE, Pasteur to Littr&, and VICTOR CHERBULIEZ to DUFAURE. 





Ir is evident that a great impetus has been given abroad to the de- 
velopment and practical application of electric science. The exhibition 
in Paris has contributed materially, of course, to this movement, and it 
is evident from many paragraphs in the English and Continental jour- 
nals that decided progress is being made in all the uses of the electric 
force. ature is informed that M. Cocuéry is preparing a project for 
the protection of cables and the general regulation of telegraphy. It 
will be laid before the French Chamber of Deputies at the end of the 
recess. The same authority reports that a ‘‘solar’’ locomotive has 
been placed on the French Northern Railway. It issocalled because an 
electric light fed by the engine itself is placed in front. The light illumi- 
nates the road for a long distance ahead. In Madrid, the principal busi- 
ness thoroughfare is to be lighted by electricity, and at Barcelona a com- 
pany has undertaken to supply fifteen hundred lights, at the rate of five 
cents per light for five hours. In London, the library of the royal institu- 
tion is lighted with electricity every Friday evening, the arrangement be- 
ginning with New Year’s, while the project of introducing the light into 
the libraries of the Athenzeum and the Reform Clubs is under consider- 
ation by the committees of both. In a direction somewhat less practi- 
cal, perhaps, M. DEHERAIN, Professor of the Museum of Natural History 
in Paris, has availed himself of the advantages of experiment offered by 
the late electric exhibition to make a series of investigations on the 
action of the electric light on horticulture and agriculture. The main 
result he arrives at is that the electric light is capable of giving a certain 
impetus to vegetation when it supplements the ordinary action of solar 
light and heat, but is incapable of supplying this of itself, and the 
plants, being forced to draw on their own vitality, speedily become 
exhausted. 





THE American death-list of 1882 already includes three prominent 
names. Professor JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, scientist and author, died on the 
4th inst., at his home in Hastings-on-the-Hudson, in the seventy-first 
year of his age; RICHARD HENRY Dana, Jr., publicist and author, died 
in Rome on the 7th inst., in his sixty-seventh year ; and the Hon. Ep- 
win W. STouGHTON, ex-Minister to Russia, died also on the 7th, at his 
home in New York, in his sixty-fourth year. Of the three, Professor 
Draper had been greatest in the field of letters and Mr. Dana in that 
of law, while Mr. StouGHTON's successes, inferior to those of Mr. 
Dana in the line of their profession, had been somewhat more notable 
in the field of politics. Mr. Dana was, in fact, not fortunate in his 
essays as a political actor. His rejection by the Senate as Minister to 
England, in 1876, was unpleasant, if not mortifying, however unreason- 
able the objection that caused thirty-one Senators to oppose him (while 
but seventeen favored him); and his defeat for Congress by General 
BuTLER, in the Essex district, in 1868, was another experience not calcu- 
lated to leave behind many pleasant memories—unless it might be the 
feeling that he, earlier than others, had placed a correct estimate on 
the character of his opponent. But his work as a lawyer and a writer 
on law was well done, and much of it will long survive him, while our 
literature owes him always an honest word of thanks for the admirable 
little volume of his early manhood, ‘‘ Two Years Before the Mast.’’ It 
1s a sound, genuine piece of work, and as readable now as it was thirty- 
five years ago. 





Ir is a conspicuous figure in the American scientific world that 
passed away in the decease of Professor DRAPER. His birth-place was 
near Liverpool, and he was twenty-two years of age when he came to 
America. Four years later, he graduated as doctor of medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and immediately devoted himself to the 
study and teaching of physics, chemistry and physiology. As a pro- 
fessor in these related branches, he was asked first to Hampden-Sidney 
College, Virginia, and later to the University of the City of New York, 
with which institution he was connected most of his life. 

Dr. Draper’s name was connected with several of the most mo- 
mentous discoveries in the physical sciences, and he was looked upon, 
also, as a philosopher and historian. The best work he ever did was 
In the physics of light, As early as 1840, he had shown that the 





decomposition of carbonic acid by the leaves of plants under the action 
of light is brought about by the yellow and not by the violet rays, as 
had up to that time been supposed. His connection with the discovery 
of spectral analysis has been repeatedly discussed. In 1842, he an- 
nounced that there were many of FRAUNHOFER’S lines beyond the 
violet, and five years later he published a memoir “‘ On the Production 
of Light by Heat,’’ in which he demonstrated that the spectral lines 
are influenced in number and character by the temperature of an incan- 
descent body. When Kircuorr published his memoir, thirteen years 
later, describing the methods of spectral analysis, Dr. DRAPER claimed 
that due credit was not given him. A comparison of the two papers 
does not justify this claim, as Dr. Draper, while closely approaching 
this marvellous discovery, certainly did not clearly anticipate it. 

In photography, Dr. Draper was well ahead of his scientific contem- 
poraries; but here, also, he failed to bring his knowledge to successful 
general application. As early as 1839, he took portraits of the human 
face by photography, but it was reserved for DAGUERRE a decade later 
to devise a useful, practical plan for this purpose. 

By nature a physicist, Dr. DRAPER carried the doctrines of physics 
into other fields of thought, where they gained him attention, indeed, 
but limited the value of his works. As a philosophical historian, he 
was best known by his ‘‘ History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe.’’ In this, he treats man and his progress as the mere results of 
his surroundings, especially of climate. Though rich in suggestions, 
this book belongs now to a past school of thought. Since it was writ- 
ten, the study of racial psychology has imparted new meaning to his- 
torical events, and in the masterly hands of Lazarus and STEINTHAL 
has left the merely physical school by the wayside. 

The last important work of Dr. Draper was his ‘“ History of the 
Conflict of Religion and Science,’’ which was a severe attack on dog- 
matic religion. It may be said to have been wrongly named, as it 1s 
not religion which the author writes about, but superstition, and hence 
he is far from adjusting the combat he supposed to exist between the 
two. 








A WESTERN VIEW OF FUDGE LYNCH. 


EDITATING upon a two-line telegram in the morning newspaper 

that tells how the vigilance committee of Dead Man’s Gulch has 
lynched the notorious outlaw, Smith, for the murder of the highly re- 
spectable bar-keeper, Brown, the Eastern man thanks his stars that he 
does not live in Dead Man’s Gulch, where outrages of this sort are 
tolerated,—and he passes with a sigh of satisfaction to the detailed ac- 
count of the hanging, by due process of law, of another Smith, who 
killed another bar-keeper in Boston, or New York, or Philadelphia. 
There is, it is true. some ground for the belief firmly entertained by 
the majority of Eastern people, that the frontier—that fugitive region 
which twenty years ago was marked by the Missouri, and that now is 
westward of the Rocky Mountains,—is alive with truculent ruffians, 
whose knives are always loosened in their sheaths and whose revolvers 
are always full cocked, who “‘ hold up”’ innocent travellers, and, not 
content with mere robbery, never consider their work complete 
without murder. But the very important modifying fact is lost sight of, 
that, for every single genuine desperado on the frontier, there are sev- 
eral hundred men who are not desperadoes, and who, for their own 
good, are determined that peace and order shall be preserved. In point 
of fact, on ‘‘ the lawless frontier,’’ this orderly, peace-loving class is 
largely in the ascendant ; and it is this class that does the lynching. The 
vigilance committee of Dead Man’s Gulch is the community—as yet unor- 
ganized,—acting directly for itself, without any reference of the work to 
deputies at all. It recognizes the facts that a crime has been committed, 
and that, as a measure of communal self-defence, the criminal must be 
punished ; and without circumlocution it acts upon this just appreciation 
of the situation by catching the criminal and hanging or shooting him 
out of hand. The conditions under which society exists at the Gulch 
would render any effective treatment of the case other than this sum- 
mary one exceedingly difficult, not to say impossible. In an isolated 
mining-camp, the inhabitants of which continually are changing, and 
rarely have anything in common but a strong desire to get rich quickly, 
there cannot possibly be set up the complicated machinery, or anything 
approaching to it, which in more stable communities guards public 
safety and morals, and, when these are infringed, executes the appointed 
penal laws. The ebb and flow of population in itself suffices to 
prevent or delay arrangement of this sort. A still stronger obstacle, 
looking at the matter from the standpoint of the camp, is that the 
scheme which includes a constable, a warden, a judge and sheriff, and 
that necessitates a trial by jury, is too much of a bother and takes too 
much time. In the opinion of the camp, it does not ‘‘pay’’ to waste 
two or three days in doing a job of justice that ‘‘ the committee’’ can 
attend to satisfactorily in twenty minutes. And, even supposing the 
existence of a camp willing to provide itself with all the functionaries 
necessary to discharge the statute law,—though the supposition cer- 
tainly is not tenable,—the difficulty immediately would arise that offi- 
cers could not be found to fill worthily the several offices. It isa 
general rule in mining that the best men in camp are the most successful 
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miners ; and the complementary rule is equally general that the least 
successful miners are the worst men,—the lazy and worthless ‘< tail- 
ings’’ of the camp, out of which its vicious element is formed. There 
are exceptions to both of these rules, but they are few. When a man 
is washing out an oyster-can full of dust a day,—as the best men did at 
California Gulch, Colorado, in 1856,—it is pretty certain that he is not 
going to fritter away his time as a policeman or a judge, or by sitting 
ona jury. It follows, therefore, that, if these offices are to be filled, 
they must be filled by drafts from the class that cannot or that will not 
make mining pay,—from which class the camp criminals also come. 
Howsoever well the plan of setting a thief to catch a thief may work in 
other places, in a mining-camp it does not work at all. The thief and 
his captor simply join forces, and the injury to the community is corre- 
spondingly increased. 

The vigilance committee is the entire apparatus of justice,—consta- 
ble, jury, judge and executioner, all in one; and it works with a 
promptness and celerity in keeping with the sentiments of the camp. 
Prior to its organization, things always are in a bad way. The first 
few wecks of an active camp always are chaotic. The bad element is 
always on top and deviltry of all sortsis rampant. Then crystallization 
begins. The law-abiders draw off from the law-breakers and begin to 
talk about the necessity of compelling order. Presently, the need for 
concerted action all the while growing greater, a murder or shooting of 
a more than usually aggravated sort brings things to a crisis, and the 
committee is formed. It goes at its work directly. Notices are posted 
about the camp declaring that order is to be enforced. These are in 
various forms, but they usually are to the effect that promiscuous shoot- 
ing must stop and that peaceable people must not be interfered with. 
Doubtful characters are warned that they will not be suffered to remain 
in camp ; and not unusually certain characters who have passed beyond 
the condition of doubtfulness are ordered by name to clear out. The 
notice is a bill of rights. It is crude, but it is positive. As a practical 
comment upon its text, the committee catches the man who has done 
the shooting that has brought matters to a crisis, and hangs him on the 
most conspicuous spot in camp,—and keeps him hanging for a couple 
of days, with a guard around him, so that his fate may be generally 
known, and the warning that it conveys to evil-doers clearly compre- 
hended. Generally speaking, a single hanging of this sort brings order 
into thecamp. The ruffianly element perceives that it is in the minor- 
ity, and it perceives, also, that the vigilance committee means business ; 
so it wisely departs for newer camps, or else restrains its ruffianly propen- 
sities within reasonable bounds. In this fashion, the new town in South- 
western Colorado, Durango, was reduced from chaos to order a little less 
than ayear ago. One of the worst characters in town was hung in front of 
the post-office; and the tranquillizing effect of this proceeding was 
highly satisfactory. If Durango had waited until it could have got 
policemen and a court into operation, it probably would have been 
chaotic still. The present writer happened to go down into New 
Mexico last summer, a fortnight after the shooting of ‘ Billy the Kid,”’ 
and before the good effect of that worthy’s death had begun to operate. 
Three days before his arrival at Espafiola, the southern terminus of the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway, a vigilance committee had been or- 
ganized in the little town and had begun its good work. A store- 
keeper had been shot by a couple of roughs. 
of one rough promptly—with a Winchester. The other was captured 
after an exciting chase, was brought back to town, and was hung on a 
telegraph-pole. The result of this prompt and energetic action was all 
that could be desired. From being the very worst, Espafiola became 
at once one of the very best-behaved little towns in the whole Rio 
Grande Valley. Nor has the committee been required to engage again 
in its unpleasant duties. Theoretically and practically, the great prin- 
ciple of the right of the individual to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness was taught in a single lesson. It could not have been taught 
better by all the courts in Christendom. 


The social relations which exist in a community governed by a 
vigilance committee are marked in an unusual degree by personal dignity 
and by respect for other people’s rights. Society is on a bed-rock 
basis. Its members have discarded all conventionalities, and meet 
directly, man to man. Politeness—of a rough sort, but genuine,—is 
the rule, because rudeness is not tolerated. An uncivil word or act is 
pretty sure to be answered by a blow; and the legitimate outcome of a 
blow is a recourse to revolvers,—with the ultimate certainty that, if, in 
the opinion of the camp, the shooting was the result of a sufficient 
provocation, no notice will be taken of it; while, on the contrary, if 
it is looked upon as unprovoked, the committee will balance the justice 
side of the account by recourse to its unfailing supply of rope. It is 
curious to observe in these social conditions, stripped of all superfluous 
ornamentation and reduced to their governing principles, the motives 
which underlie the good manners of more civilized communities,— 
self-esteem, that makes each man resolved to compel respect toward 
himself, and a due regard for the self-esteem of others that is prompted 
by a realizing sense of the possible unpleasant consequences should it 
be infringed upon. Naturally, there is a sternness, a gravity, in the 
society organized upon this basis of severe reality, that seems harsh in 
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comparison with the easy-going ways of the society, mellowed and 
softened by age, to which we are accustomed. 

In the ultimate test of good or bad social organization, the charac- 
ter of crime and its proportion to the whole number of individuals, the 
frontier makes a very fairshowing. In the nature of things, exact fig- 
ures are not possible, but a general comparison brings out pretty clearly 
the fact that at least as many crimes are committed annually in New 
York City alone as are committed in Nevada, Wyoming, Utah, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and Arizona together ; and the additional import- 
ant fact is to be noted that on the frontier crimes, almost without ex- 
ception, are violent acts done in hot blood; substantially,’ the whole 
class of mean, cowardly crimes, the outcome of an entirely vicious 
character, is unknown there. On the other hand, the tendency to vio- 
lent crimes is as marked in New York as it is in New Mexico. During 
the present winter, there have been several assaults committed, with 
robbery as the prime object, but with an entire willingness to go on to 
murder, in the brown-stone region between Madison Avenue and 
Broadway,—the very stronghold of respectability, where,under all circum- 
stances, the protecting policeman is supposed to be found. At present, 
Philadelphia is, and for several past years has been, exceptionally well- 
policed ; but even here in Philadelphia not a week passes without an 
assault being committed by one Philadelphian upon another. But the 
lawlessness of the frontier seems to be looked upon as something en- 
tirely different from the lawlessness of the two great cities of the con- 
tinent. In the cities, we have at work all the machinery that man has 
invented for keeping man in order; on the frontier, there is none ot 
this machinery,—only the determination on the part of the majority of 
the community that crime must be trodden under; and, between the 
result of working with an elaborate system and of working without any 
system at all, there is not much choice. The fact of the matter is that 
human nature is about the same everywhere, and is likely everywhere to 
commit about the same amount, though not the same sort, of crime. 
And no less certainly will it inflict upon itself, for such misdoing, about 
the same amount of punishment. =. * 








A PENNSYLVANIA FAILURE. 


4 N the edge of the most barren part of the ‘‘ barrens’’ of Centre 

County, Pennsylvania, there is an impdsing-looking limestone 
building which is a model of stern and very unattractive simplicity. 
It stands nearly alone, and has a magnificent and commanding view 
over a region of small school-houses and large Democratic sympathies. 
Just what it was placed there for is the first question that comes up in 
the mind of a stranger. It is entirely too large for a county poor- 
house, and quite too gloomy, inside and out, fora State Lunatic Asylum. 
Private enterprise never would have been guilty of such a building in 
such a place; and it is a genuine relief to be told that it is a State insti- 
tution, because, instead of having to attribute its erection to a person 
of unsound judgment, we can easily understand how it could drise out 
of the troubled pool of political management. 

Having commenced explanation concerning this building, it is neces- 
sary that we should proceed with it ; especially, as there is noclue in it, 
or about it, in its past history or its future prospects, which could enable 
one to guess what it was intended todo. Briefly, it is a ‘‘ State college.”’ 
Of course, there are very few who know that the State has such an insti- 
tution, because its light has never shone forth more brilliantly than when 
up for an appropriation, or for the removal of an old debt by an always 
obliging Legislature, or—alas ! that such things should have to bz told,— 
when some inquisitive influence has‘sent an investigating committee up 
into the region to ask why, during the twenty years or so of its exist- 
ence, it has not effected some result. 

Charity begins at home, and, if it is ever properly diffused, goes out 
thence as from acentre. In this respect, it is greatly like education. 
Of course, on the score of eternal propriety, there is an obvious reason 
why such an institution should have been located in that part of the 
State, for none other needed it worse; but there are substantial reasons 
why it should not be eternally maintained there. The utmost charity 
of the State that could be reasonably asked for the neighborhood would 

e the maintenance there of a sinall elementary ‘‘ boarding-school.”’ 
It would probably do quite as much good, and at a greatly less cost. 

But, then, the Commonwealth finds itself in an unfortunate predica- 
ment. If the establishment is an admitted failure, and has done noth- 
ing for either agriculture or mechanic arts, then there arises a vague 
idea of responsibility to the general government for the use made of a 
noble enduwment,—large enough, indeed, if properly used, to have 
created by this time an institution which should rival Cornell and the 
University of Michigan. In our hands, the endowment is simply a 
total failure,—a clear, dead loss to the State. If only the authorities 
had made the building of common limestone, it might now, with profit 
to the State, to agriculture, and to education, be reduced to lime ; but, 
unfortunately, it is not even available for that. The limestone, itself is 
of poor quality. It costs more to burn it than one realizes when the 
burning is done. As for using it to improve the roads, that is not to 
be thought of ; the whole region would come in for enough flinty nodules 
to keep it a terra incognita for another generation. 
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There is one thing which might now be done, however, with advan- | and were not visited. The ants returned about daylight ; they are 


tage, even after all the outlay that the institution has cost. This is sim- 


ply to abandon it, and allow it to stand just where it is, in almost the | 


precise central part of the State, and therefore as far away as possible 


| 


from any other State’s line, over which our neighbors could look and | 


point in scorn at such an abortion of a ‘State college.’ This would 
be the first thing to do. Then, the regal endowment it has so long 
squat dered could be divided among the model farms, or to aid other 
and genuine institutions of learning, in the assurance that some good 
would come of it. But that such an enormous outlay should have been 
made, and made so long, in the face of a long repeated series of fail- 
ures, is one of the standing shames the future will treasure up against 
the past. In other days, when, under a higher civilization, educational 
trusts shall have been removed from the domain of political intrigue 
and entrusted to that of statesmanship, our children may credit upon 
the statement of history that such abuses could have existed so long, 
but they will hardly understand it. If the State college had taught one 
new principle of agriculture,—if it had given to science a single new 
discovery, or to art a single new machine,—if it had, during the past 
twenty years, given one single ground of hope that it would eventually 
make a mark for good, however faint, or exert an influence, however 
weak, on the culture of the future,—we might conceal our disgust, and 
try to be satisfied that the State’s-children’s bread should have been so 
long given to waste. But, as it is, it stands on the ‘‘ barrens,’’ a fruit- 
less memorial of squandered treasure, political intrigue and misguided 
zeal. Let us have done with it. Let the advocates of State reform 
look after it. The abuses are bad enough, and the reward of a thorough 
ventilation of the whole concern great enough, to make it a public 
duty and to entitle those who cleanse its Augean stable to public 
gratitude. 








SCIENCE. 
THE HONEY AND OCCIDENT ANTS.* 
‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise.”— Proverbs. 

HE honey ant (Afvrmecocystus melliger, which is better known by 

the later name, AZ, mexicanus,) has the abdomen of one of the 
worker forms distended to the size and form of a currant, and entirely 
filled with honey. As very little was known about their different forms 
and habits, the author decided to study these remarkable insects in 
New Mexico. During a visit to the Garden of the Gods, near Manitou, 
Colorado, a nest new to him was discovered. ‘The searched-for sub- 
ject was unexpectedly at hand, as the nest proved to belong to the 
honey-ant. ‘The range of distribution of the species, enlarged by this 
discovery, is Mexico, New Mexico and Southern Colorado, in uplands 
ranging from six thousand to seventy-five hundred feet. 

‘They are domiciled in large numbers throughout the Garden of the 
Gods, and represent one wonder more of a place which nobody will 
forget who has once seen the peculiarly shaped conglomerate rocks. 
The soil is a heavy gravel upon red sandstone rocks, with numerous 
small clusters of scrub-oak, (Quercus undulata,) tufts of gramma grass. 
straggling bunches of grease-wood, Spanish bayonet, low cedars and 
pines, wild sunflowers and wild roses. The nests are built with decided 
preference for the tops of the ridges or near by, with the evident advan- 
tage of avoiding almost entirely injury by rain-storms. The visible 
nest is a moundlet of gravel, with the base from six to seven inches in 
diameter, (occasionally from three and one-half to ten,) and two to 
three inches high. ‘The mound above is truncated, and has in the 
centre of the top the opening for the entrance. Six inches below the 
gravel, a dome-roofed vault, three inches in width and three-fourths to 
one inch in height, is the room of the honey-bearers, or rotunds. 
They cling by their feet to the roof, which has a rough surface; if 
they fall to the floor they seem perfectly helpless to recover their place, 
and in the author’s artificial nests passed their lives unhelped for sev- 
eral months in a most uncomfortable position. 

The rotunds do not elaborate honey, but their immense abdomen 
is charged by regurgitations from the workers, who are the only honey- 
gatherers. ‘The discovery how and where this is done, for which science is 
indebted to the author, is extremely interesting. The ants are noc- 
turnal insects, confined to the nest during the daytime. ‘‘ After sun- 
set, workers with a normal abdomen appeared in the entrance, and_by- 
and-by a vast column of them went to ascrub-oak copse about fifty feet 
distant from the nest. There was no decided leader of the column at any 
time.’? The first night, the author failed to discover their purpose, but 
finally ascertained that they did go to a cluster of brownish-red galls 
upon the oak, and applied their mouth-organs frequently to the galls. 
A cJoser examination showed that the galls were exuding minute glob- 
ules of a white, transparent liquid, of sweetand pleasant taste. During 
the night, one gall gave out at least three series of such exudations. 
The bleeding of honey-sap was confined only to the fresh, livid and 
greenish galls, which were soft and entire, still containing the gall-wasp; 
the darker colured ones, which were hard, and pierced by a circular 
opening, made by the gall-wasp in its escape, showed no exudations, 
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not able to stand sunlight, and die quickly when exposed to it. 
‘¢Numbers of workers [page 29,] are now returning; 12.30 P. M. 
Some are also still going out. Numbers of workers patrol the mound 
and vicinity, challenging nearly all in-comers, who have to stand the 
test and give the required satisfaction. Most of them were well laden, 
but others not so full.’’ 

The honey contains grape-sugar, and about one thousand rotunds 
would be required for a pound of honey; but the greatest number of 
rotunds in a large colony will not exceed six hundred. The honey is 
eaten freely by Mexicans as a delicate morsel ; they are also said to 
prepare from it by fermentation an alcoholic liquor. 

The gate of the nest is a tubular opening less than one inch wide, 
smooth within, and penetrates the mound and the earth perpendicularly 
to a depth from three and one-half to six inches. ‘The top is funnel- 
shaped and gravel-lined ; the lower part is smooth, and deflects after 
three inches at an angle more or less abrupt, forming a shorter arm. 
This leads into a series of radiating galleries and rooms, extending 
beneath and chiefly in one direction trom the gate. Other galleries im- 
mediately surrounding the gate on every side appear to be limited 
within a radius about eight to ten inches, and to the same distance in 
depth. ‘The honey-rooms vary in size,—five to six inches in length 
and three or four in width; they are irregular in their outline, but 
have a general tendency toward the oval. ‘The roof is vaulted and 
always rough; the floors and walls are smooth. 

A fertile queen was found in a nearly circular room, four inches in 
diameter, quite near the extreme end of the formicary, seventy-two 
inches from the entrance-gate. Besides the queen, the room contained 
a large number of naked grubs, callows, rotunds and workers. The 
queen, transported by the author to Philadelphia, and placed in an 
artificial nest, was continually surrounded by a guard of workers. 
‘« The queen moves; a dwarf worker seizes a foreioot and attempts to 
control her course. This and nipping with the mandibles is the com- 
mon mode of directing the queen’s motions. She offered only a pas- 
sive resistance.’’ A small heap of eggs, twenty to thirty, which adhere 
to each other, were laid in an irregular mass, about one-eighth of an 


inch thick. 


The author is much inclined to the view that anything like indi- 
vidual benevolence, as distinguished from tribal or communal benevo- 
lence, does not exist among the ants. The feeding and cleansing of the 
larvee and the rotunds is done by the dwarf and minor workers. The 
economy of the remarkable structure and the habits exhibited by the 
rotunds are precisely those of the bee in storing honey within the 
comb. ‘The honey is held in reserve within its globular storeroom of 
animal tissue. When the workers fail to gather food, or supply fails in 
nature, the hungry ant places its mouth to that of the bearer, from 
whose mouth it is received as it is regurgitated from the honey-crop. 
The honey collected by the foraging parties is served out to the senti- 
nels and to the working parties at the nest. None enters home without 
being made to pay toll by the ants clustering upon the mound. (It is 
obvious that other food must be taken than that from the galls, which 
do not exudate after the escape of the gall-wasp in a certain limited 
time. ) 

In the artificial nests, the dead be dies of the rotunds were removed 
to the cemetery, and the honey of their abdomens was not used. Ob- 
noxious matters in the nest were covered with earth as quickly as_pos- 
sible. ‘The author ascertained that the honey-bearers are not a distinct 
caste. The workers, majors, sometimes the minors, are transformed, by 
the gradual distension of the crop and expansion of the abdomen, into 
the honey-bearers. The crop alone contains the honey; the other 
parts of the intestines have changed their position backward and down- 
ward by the pressure of the expanding crop. In early life, none of the 
insects present any unusual distension of the body, which begins with 
some individuals at a certain period of maturity. (The valuable ana- 
tomical details, the description of all forms, and the literature, must be 
compared in the original account.) The Australian species, Compono- 
tus inflatus, a carpenter ant, shows the same storing of honey in the 
crop. An interesting chapter on possible organs of stridulation and 
the parasites is given. The author considers the Colorado species as a 
variety (why, it is not stated,) of the Mexican ant, and proposes for 
them the name JZ. hortus Deorum. 

The gravel-covered cones of the occident ant—Pogonomyrmex occt- 
dentalis,—strike us by their great numbers upon the Western plains ;_nev- 
ertheless, their story has never yet been told. This ant is very common 
in Kansas and Colorado; the range east and west goes from Brook- 
ville, Kansas, to Reno, Nevada; north and south from Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, to Arizona and New Mexico. The vertical distribution is per- 
haps not much above sixty-three hundred feet. The mound-nests, 
invariably upon the level plain, and avoiding the ridges, are elliptical 
cones, about six inches high, and surrounded by a clearing twice the 
diameter of the-mound,—about ten feet or more. The clearing is 
smooth, without vegetation, probably made by the workers, and of a 
manifest utility to the ants. Every mound is covered with pebbles of 
gravel excavated from the galleries, and carried and handled by a single 
worker ; some of them have from six to ten times the weight of their 
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carriers. The shallow gate is near the base of the cone, less than one 
inch wide ; and occasionally there exist two openings nearly together, 
about three inches wide. The floor and the roof are quite smooth. 
The gates are closed regularly about sunset and opened again late in 
the morning. ‘The interesting details of this work are given with 
graphic humor. Pebbles and earth, probably cemented together, are 
used for the closing. The full activity of the colony begins about 
nine o’clock, and 1s interrupted during the mid-day heat. 

The gate enters the mound at an inclination of about forty-five degrees, 
and, extending downward, communicates with a subterranean system 
of galleries, granaries, nurseries and living-rooms. The granaries are 
quite habitually beneath the ground s:rface. The galleries are cylin- 
drical tubes, the granaries lateral expansions of the galleries, arranged 
one above another, in terraces or stairs about three inches wide and 
six inches long, and less than one inch high. A vertical section of the 
nest shows rooms and galleries to a depth of eight feet and six inches. 
First was a nursery; four inches lower down, the first storeroom, with 
many seeds. Similar rooms were found down to eight feet, filled with 
two kinds of seeds, and six inches lower down a room filled with black 
seeds and callow ants. The excavation was carried down to ten feet 
without finding lower openings. The discovery of these deposits of 
seeds proves that occ?dentalis is a harvesting ant; and harvesting was 
actually observed. ‘The workers were seen bearing seeds into the nest, 
and again carrying out shells or husks of the same, and dumping them 
upon the kitchen-middens. The harvest fields are here not as obnoxious 
as in the agricultural ants, where small thoroughfares have to be cut to 
the clearing. Here, the surrounding gramma grass stands around in 
separate bunches, affording for the ants clear ways to the nests. The 
three kinds of seed collected in the granaries are of the wild sunflower, 
of amaranthus, and of Chenopodium hybridum. But it seems that animal- 
food is occasionally used. ‘The Indians and the old pioneers had the 
habit of spreading their vermin-infested clothes upon these ant-hills, 
and it is told that the clothes were most successfully cleaned by the 
ants. 

The last chapter on the polemic disposition of the ants is a real gem 
which would lose largely by cutting off some of its facets. The oce/- 
dentalis, armed with a terrible, poisonous sting, superior or equal in 
size to that of most species, is nevertheless a peaceful and good-natured 
insect. The nests of six species of ants and some of the common white 
ants were found parasitic upon the nests of the occidentalis. Each 
colony was located upon the clearing, near the mound, or side by side in 
the very midst of the nest itself. Nevertheless, they lived peacefully 
together; except when, by chance disturbed, they waged war. 

A book containing facts condensed as much as possible hardly bears 
without apparent disadvantage a short review. The author has very judi- 
ciously kept clear of the nowso common fashion to make volumes of more 
or less hazarded conclusions, based upon asmall volume of facts. Indeed, 
where conclusions are in place, they are given in a reserved manner. 
The whole is written in the most entertaining and spirited style, which 
is only surpassed by the personal delivery of those facts by the author. 
The illustrations are numerousand to the point. The book is an excel- 
lent addition to the numerous works on the biology of ants by the same 
author. Dr. H. A. HAGen. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


LITERATURE. 
DU CHAILLU'S “© LAND OF THE MIPNIGHT SUN” 


E do not consider Mr. Du Chaillu absolutely the greatest of all 
\ travellers and the most accomplished of all writers of books of 
travel ; indeed, the defects of his works soon appear to the moderately 
critical reader. He is apt at times to forget that he is not the first 
man who has seen and described the things under consideration ; the 
headlong haste with which his narrative is carried along sometimes 
involves him in inconsistencies of statement ; and his books are not 
unfrequently loaded down with repetitions of trivial personal experi- 
ences. All these defects will be found in the two handsome volumes 
before us (** The Land of the Midnight Sun,’’ Paul B. Du Chaillu). 
But, to reverse a familiar French phrase, Mr. Du Chaillu has the quali- 
ties of his defects. ‘The zeal with which he examines and the zest with 
which he describes have the consequence of producing a clear and sharp 
picture, and he is soon on such friendly terms with his readers that 
they forget his occasional garrulity, and come to place as high an esti- 
mate on the trifles of his daily experience as the traveller naturally 
would do at the time they were encountered. Above all, the man is so 
radiant, good humored and frank, that it is impossible not to feel as 
warmly for him as the savage or simple folk seem to have felt among 
whom he has wandered, in equatorial Africa or in the Arctic regions. 
Those who have read the charming autobiography of Joseph Wolff 
will recall him ere they have gone far into one of Du Chaillu’s books. 
When it ts added that Mr. Du Chaillu has not contented himself with 
following the usual programme of Scandinavian tourists, but has spent 
a great portion of seven or eight years among the people whom he de- 
scribes, sharing their daily lite, acquiring their friendship, and studying 
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them de prés, the reader will have no difficulty in comprehending that, 
after admitting all possible defects, the traveller in the ‘‘ Land of the 
Midnight Sun’’ has produced one of the best and most interesting vol- 
umes of the time ; and the time has been prolific of excellent books of 
travel and adventure. The Messrs. Harper have clothed the book with 
equal richness, solidity and good taste, and as for the illustrations the 
only fault that could be found with them is that same excusable short- 
coming hinted at in the homely phrase of ‘‘ getting too much pork for a 
shilling.”’ 

We could have wished that Mr. Du Chaillu had been more definite 
as to dates and more uniform as to names. It is not easy to see why 
a man should be called ‘‘ F ’? at one place and ‘‘ ”” at another, 
while his-name is given in full ata third. We are unable, again, to 
understand how the author managed to note down four ballads of con- 
siderable length which he heard a casual peasant-girl sing as he met 
her on the roadway ; and sometimes we sigh for a defect in the people 
he meets. The book is idyllic; the Acadia of ‘‘ Evangeline’’ only 
faintly approached the ‘‘ Land of the Midnight Sun,’’ and Du Chaillu 
does not altogether agree with Bjérnson. But, as, after all, the book 








‘is immeasurably the best work in any foreign language on the Scan- 


dinavian peninsula, it would be unjust in the extreme to dwell upon its 
occasional blemishes. Idyllic, we said, and we used the word advisedly. 
At the outset of our travels, we encounter a skipper who never swears, 
and then dine at a railroad restaurant where everything is cooked to a 
turn and piping hot, where the eaters are courteous, and the cashier 
takes their word in lieu of a check, and where there is no one stationed 
at the door to welcome the coming guest with a request for pay in ad- 
vance, and speed the parting one convicted of impecuniosity with his 
boot. Not a soldier, policeman or liveried servant is seen at the palace 
when Mr. Du Chaillu goes to call on the King, and he enters the door 
and has to shout up the staircase to rouse an usher. On the steamers, 
each passenger, after a meal, writes down what he has had, dishes and 
‘¢ extras,’’ and when he reaches his landing-place settles with the stew- 
ardess, who, when the load of coin in her pocket is too heavy, passes 
it over without counting to her employer. The farmer, when he goes 
away and locks his house, hangs the key beside the door, where his 
neighbors or the chance passenger can find it. Du Chaillu once for- 
got his watch, and once his money-satchel ; each time it was hurried 
after him, and the finder could hardly see the propriety of taking pay 
for the time occupied in restoring the article. A trifling bit of jewelry 
dropped in a farmer’s field, and vainly sought for, was discovered a year 
later and mailed to New York. ‘The honesty and truthfulness of the 
people were manifested in many other ways. Post-girls are, as every 
reader of books of Scandinavian travel knows, the rule rather than the 
exception, and descriptions of their beauty and artlessness are frequent 
in Mr. Du Chaillu’s pages. One thirteen-year old beauty, whom he has 
tipped with candy, puts her arms around his neck and makes change in 
kisses ; another, to whom he has jocularly proposed that she shall ac- 
company him to America and be his coachwoman, accepts the offer ax 
serteux, and, with her mother’s approval and amid the applause of the 
neighbors, packs up her wardrobe in a handkerchief and prepares to fol- 
low him. When he is setting out for Lapland, the villagers insist on 
his taking with him, as guide and interpreter, during a journey of sev- 
eral hundred miles, a pretty and modest girl of seventeen, who makes 
the best as well as the most novel of couriers. Scandinavian Hebes 
break the sugar for his coffee with their pearly teeth ; he is wrapped 
up and put to bed by careful mothers or sympathizing daughters, and the 
primitive simplicity of the people in the matter of co-operative steam- 
baths is shown to be just what it was in the days of Cesar and Tacitus. 
As we have already said, the Acadia of ‘‘ Evangeline’’ only faintly 
approaches the Arcady of Scandinavia. It may be of interest to the 
professional humorists to know that the maids of ‘‘ Norroway over the 
foam’’ are addicted to chewing-gum, and that the highest mark of 
favor is to exchange the commodity in question with a swain or a 
visitor ; also, that the farmers leave the doors open on Saturday night 
to facilitate the entrance of young lovers without arousing the house- 
hold. 

The simplicity of the people is not more remarkable than their hos- 
pitality. It snoweth in their houses of meat and drink for the guest, 
who, if he have read Tennyson’s ‘‘Idyls,’’ must often be reminded, 
when he sits down to meat, of the entertainment of Geraint by Enid. 
As Shakespeare would say, ‘‘service sweats for duty, not for meed,’’ 
and the servant would take it as a reflection upon his character were he 
offered a separate room. The interest taken in America and Ameri- 
cans in the remotest villages is one of the most noteworthy things re- 
vealed in Mr. Du Chaillu’s book. he farmers look upon the United 
States as their land of promise, and emigration is literally emptying 
some of the poorer districts. It 1s rather a curious commentary on the 
character of some of the representatives of this country in Scandinavia, 
that almost the only occasion on which Mr. Du Chaillu was received 
with suspicion or rudeness was when he was mistaken for a Yankee emi- 
gration-agent ! He bears repeated and convincing testimony to the 
high educational standard attained by the Swedes and Norwegians, and 
to their passion for reading and music. Their courtesy, their thrift, 
their patient labor, their generosity,—all the qualities, in fact, of the 
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citizen most to be desired for a new country,—are attested in these vol- 
umes beyond any possibility of disproof or cavil. 

One of the most interesting chapters in this most interesting of 
books is that devoted to the ‘‘ s#¢ers,’’—mountain huts amid the re- 
mote pastures, where, during the summer months, the people of a farm 
go to pasture their cattle between the middle of June and the middle of 
September. Two young girls, the pride and hope of their families, will 
remain in the mountains all alone, feeling as safe from injury or insult 
as ifat home. Etiquette permits a visit or two from their sweethearts, 
whose stay, however, must not be prolonged beyond a day. The girls 
take their every-day clothing and Sunday suits, and prayer-books, with 
a good store of wool to be knitted into stockings and mittens ; two or 
three cups and plates, a frying-pan and coffee-kettle ; bread, bacon, 
coffee and sugar; the implements for milking and cheese-making ;— 
and cheerily resort with their herds to the “‘ seers,’’ three or four thous- 
and feet up the hillsides. They are busy from sunrise to sunset, milk- 
ing and pasturing the cows, rearing the calves, churning and cheese- 
making, except on Sunday, a day devoted to sitting in state and perus- 
ing the prayer-book. The reader will find a pleasant description of a 
sojourn at one of these mountain dairies in Chapter XXV. of the first 
volume, and an excellent and vivid account of a Dalecarlian fair and 
wedding in Chapters XX. and XXI. of the second,—scenes that ‘Theoc- 
ritus might have described or which might have provoked Longfellow 
to an epithalamium. It would not be possible to condense them, and 
even if we had space sufficient for their reproduction it would be unjust 
to the author and tantalizing to the reader. Mr. Du Chaillu’s book is 
as fascinating as a fairy-tale ; 1t might be said of him (even as it was 
said of Alphonse Karr that he had made truth as attractive as para- 
dox,) that he has invested familiar fact with the charm of poetic and 
legendary romance. (New York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. 441 and 
474, with map, two hundred and thirty-five engravings, and index.) 


THE EvELyNs In AMERICA.—The memoir and letters of Captain W. 
Granville Evelyn (1774-6), edited by Mr. Scull, in a volume of one 
hundred and forty pages, have now grown under the loving zeal of the 
editor into a stout book (‘*The Evelyns in America. Compiled from 
Family Papers and Other Sources, 1608-1805.’’ Edited and annotated by 
G. D. Scull. Printed for private circulation, by Parker & Co., Oxford, 
1881. 8vo. Pp. 392. [Illustrated with views of Wotton House, maps, 
and portraits of Captain Evelyn, General Prescott, Mr. Boscawen, Gen- 
eral Charles Lee, Colonel and Lord Harcourt, Captain Montresor and 
Earl Percy,) covering another century and more. The wealth of material 
hidden away in old English country-houses is every day coming more 
and more to light; and it is especially interesting to note the light 
thrown upon the early connection between England and this country 
by those who, like Mr. Scull, have free access to family records and 
intelligence in the right use of them. The letters of poor young Captain 
Evelyn, who fell in an engagement on Long Island, and was buried in 
an unknown grave in New York, were very characteristic, showing ex- 
actly how a British officer of good family lived and thought in the midst 
of the events of the Revolution. Beginning with a hearty contempt 
of the rebels of that day and their cause, he soon learned to speak with 
respect of his opponents in arms and of their civil leaders. His early 
and untimely death cut off a contemporary chronicler whose account 
has the charm of singular simplicity and an unaffected, ingenuous spirit. 
To what was already printed of his letters home, tenderly preserved 
in the family records at Wotton, Mr. Scull has now added some valu- 
able material gathered from the papers of the Percys, the Harcourts 
and the Montresors, whose descendants readily opened their old let- 
ters and papers to the American student for his free use. 

The Evelyns have a very old and long claim to the interests of 
American readers. The early Evelyns came to the banks of the Dela- 
ware and Susquehanna, and attempted a settlement which left at least 
one lasting memorial in that rare and curious volume, reprinted in this 
book, which gives an account of the plantation in Maryland in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. Then, there were Evelyns who 
came to Virginia and bought land on the James River, where the name 
is extant in an estate that was once theirs, and where the blood is per- 
petuated through the Byrds and Custises, and by this latter marriage 
connected with Washington’s own family. The last of the Evelyns 
was a British officer who was drowned in the St. Lawrence in 1805, and 
thus closed a connection that had begun almost two centuries earlier. 
The story of their lives here was a succession of misfortunes, fitly end- 
ing in the accident of the last comer. Still, it is clear that, with the 
old traditions of their race, those that bind them, even at such a dis- 
tance of time, to America are piously remembered, and Mr. Scull has 
wisely made permanent record of them in his book. The extracts of 
the letters of Captain Montresor, a British engineer officer, throw valu- 
able light on the conduct of operations by the commanders under whom 
he served. He was especially fitted to ‘speak critically on this point, 
for he knew the country before the war, had built the fort below Phila- 
delphia, which he afterwards helped to reconquer, and was so well known 
that the struggling colonies made him tenipting offers to come into their 
service. His reward for his loyalty to his own side was but a poor one, 
and it shows that, while our American patriots were often treated with 





poor return for their sacrifices and services, the English Government 
was equally remiss in its appreciation of those who served it best. Mr. 
Scull modestly conceals his own share of labor in gathering together the 
material he prints, and we should like to hear his story of his search for it. 
‘*Max ADELER’S’’ NEw VOLUME or HumMor.—American humor 
covers a rather wide ground, despite efforts made in some quarters to 
belittle it. From Irving to Howells, there has been a good amount of 
excellent humorous writing produced by American authors,—writing 
not unworthy the best models in that field, independent in its essentials 
of locality, and which has been as successful with the European as with 
the home public. Still, it has to be admitted that the peculiar school 
of whimsical extravagance of which ‘‘ Mark Twain’”’ set the first con- 
siderable example has not been accepted as the typical native humor 
without some show of reason. It is beyond our present purpose to de- 
fine the harmonies of the case, but attention may be called to the popu- 
larity of the ‘‘ Mark Twain’’ humor, which has resulted in the emer- 
gence of a well-known coterie of writers, who, as a body, have the, so 
to speak, undivided ear of the laughter-loving public. ‘‘ Max Adeler’”’ 
is one of the most prominent of these high priests of extravagance, but 
it has appeared to us from a perusal of his latest book (‘‘ The Fortu- 
nate Island, and Other Stories,’’ Boston: Lee and Shepard, ) that he is 
making ready for literary work of a higher even though it may be of a 
less popular form. It would be difficult to name two more broadly 
humorous and for the most part more downright comical books than 
this writer’s ‘‘Out of the Hurly-Burly’’ and ‘‘ Elbow Room.”’ The 
fun of these books is uproarious and unceasing, and, if it sometimes 
oversteps our decorously placed bounds, it at most points answers its 
avowed purpose—to amuse. 

This is the object of ‘‘’The Fortunate Island,’’ also; but more ele- 
vated ground is here taken. In the principal story in this book, an old 
professor and his daughter find themselves by shipwreck thrown upon 
what the savant decides to be the lost Atlantis,—an island which, by 
subterranean shock, had a thousand years ago become separated from 
England. The inhabitants, thoroughly cut off from the rest of the 
world during that time, have retained intact the manners and customs 
of England at the period of the separation. The professor thus finds 
himself in a King Arthur atmosphere, with a background of castles, 
moats and drawbridges, and a foreground of hermits, knights and tour- 
naments. ‘The descent among these medizval innocents of a modern 
professor, with his trunk full of scientific appliances, is suggestive of 
mirth-moving accidents ; and the clever idea is as cleverly worked up. 
Even better than this story is one called ‘‘ The City of Burlesque,”’ a 
severe piece of satire directed at various social and political crimes and 
follies. The tone of this very effective homily in the shape of humor- 
ous fiction is not unlike that of Douglas Jerrold’s ‘‘ Man Made of 
Money,’’ and it is strikingly opposed to everything else that ‘‘ Max 
Adeler’’ has given the public. ‘These stories make up the most import- 
ant part of the book. ‘‘An Old Fogy’’ tells the singular experience 
of an individual with whom we are all more or less familiar—the old 
party who is forever bragging of the better times which the men and 
women of an earlier day enjoyed ; in a dream, this particular old fogy 
is carried backward, and realizes in the light of his later experience the 
better fortune of the moderns ; the story is something in the vein of 
‘The Fortunate Island,”’ and is very enjoyable. ‘‘ Jennie’’ isa pathetic 
little Christmas story, treated with so sympathetic and delicate a touch 
as to give us a good idea of the author’s versatility. The remaining 
story—‘‘ Major Dunwoodie’s Leg,’’—is not so pleasing; we fail to see 
the humor of the idea of a soldier losing a leg in battle, of its being 
preserved in the Government museum, and of the soldier’s subsequent 
sweetheart becoming fascinated by the gruesome object, and making it 
a condition of their union that her lover shall regain the missing limb 
and let her have it as a keepsake. It is a horrible idea, and the man 
must be hardly put to it for matter for mirth who can laugh at it. 

This disregard of the common simpler feelings is a blemish in ‘* Max 
Adeler’s’’ other books ; he is too frequently telling us how amusing it is 
to see our fellow creatures smashed, or blown up, or otherwise hilari- 
ously treated. At the risk of being thought squeamish, we insist that 
humorous ideas are not suggested by suffering. There is nothing funny 
about a grave-yard. The lives of all men and women who have had such 
a share of experience as to make their judgment worth the having, are 
so pierced through with painful places that the efforts of a writer to 
entertain them on the basis indicated take often a very grim aspect 
indeed ; where those efforts do not shock, they at least make the reader 
impatient, through the sense that a false note has been struck. * Max 
Adeler’’ has such a true and original power that we hope earnestly to 
see these errors of judgment corrected. There is good foundation for 
that hope, since this book is a decided step forward. The whimsicality 
of ‘‘ The Fortunate Island ’’ and the wholesome satire of ‘‘ The City of 
Burlesque ’’ embody fiction of a very genuine sort,—work upon which 
the author and his readers alike are to be scheigs congratulated. 
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Physics at the Normal School of Science, South Kensington. Pp. 130. $1.00. 
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M. LD. Pp. 156. $1.00. G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, 
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fore the New York Academy of Sciences.) Pp. 77. $0.75. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


pean J. M. STODDART & CO., Philadelphia, will be the American pub- 
I lishers of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s books. They will bring out, first, however,— 
probably in about a fortnight,—a volume of poems by Mr. Rennell Rodd, one of Mr. 
Wilde’s English friends and associates in the esthetic movement. Some of the poetry 
has been already printed in London, but the book will be produced here with the ad- 
dition of a number of poems not before published. Mr. Rodd’s work is spoken of as 
having very decided merit. To this edition Mr. Wilde contributes an introduction, 
which he will make the vehicle of an outline of his views on “the English vénais- 
sance” of art. His own volume of poetry will follow from the press of the same 
publishers somewhat later; in the interim, he will have opportunity to add anything 
that may be inspired by his visit to America. The tragedy which he brings over— 
«Vera, the Nihilist,’—will also be published by Messrs. Stoddart. 

The finding of the “Jeannette” has again turned public attention toward the 
North Pole, and these who are attracted by the strange fascination of that ice-bound 
country will find Mr. W. H. Gilder’s « Schwatka’s Search ” as timely as it is entertain- 
ing. This volume, just published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is the result of Mr. 
Gilder’s recent trip toward the Pole with Lieutenant Schwatka in search of the 
Franklin records. The author is now off with the “ Rodgers,” searching for the “ Jean- 
nette,” little knowing that she was crushed in the ice almost on the day the « Rodgers” 
steamed from the Golden Gate. 

The North American Review for February will be out the middle of the present 
month, and is to contain “ Part III. of its series of articles on the Christian religion,” 
this being from the pen of Professor George P. Fisher, who fills the chair of ecclesiasti- 
cal history in the Yale Divinity School. 

Mr. W. U. Hensel, of Lancaster, states that he is not, as has been reported, en- 
gaged in writing a life of President Buchanan; he adds that, “as most well informed 
persons know, the preparation of Mr. Buchanan’s biography has been committed, by 
those authorized to have it written, to Hon. George Ticknor Curtis ; and I have reason 
to believe that, not only is it nearly finished and ready for publication, but that it has 
been done in a scholarly and acceptable manner.” 

The second volume of William Shepard’s “ Literary Life Series,” announced by 
the Putnams for issue in February, will be of even greater interest than the first. It 
will be entitled “« Pen-Pictures of Modern Authors,” and will contain many lively de- 
scriptions and recollections of men and women noted in literature. Among these will 
be George William Curtis’s « Recollections of Hawthorne,” Mrs. Kinney’s “ Day with 
the Brownings,” Justin McCarthy’s « Visit to Lowell,” J. E. Cooke’s “ An Hour with 
Thackeray,” Moncure D. Conway’s “A Visit to Tennyson,” Macrae’s “ A Day with 
Longfellow,” and Henry Larkin’s “ Recollections of Carlyle.” Emerson, Dickens, 
Whittier, Jean Ingelow, Matthew Arnold, Ouida, William Black, Bulwer, and many 
others, are sketched or “ interviewed,” 

Mr. F. B. Sanborn is engaged in preparing the works of Theodore Parker for the 
press. Messrs. Roberts Brothers will publish them, and the first volume, contain- 
ing Mr. Parker’s “Prayers,” will be soon ready. Mr. Sanborn, as Mr. Parker’s 
literary executor, intends to do all possible justice to his memory. There are very 
few of Mr. Parker’s productions accessible in book form. Many pamphlets containing 
them were printed during his life, but they are all out of print now. The most im- 
portant work of all will be Mr. Parker’s autobiography, which is in good form for 
publication. : 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard are to bring out an American edition of Daudet’s « Numa 
Roumestan.” The translation is by a lady of Boston. 

Canon Molesworth, of Manchester, has in active preparation for the press a history 
of the Anglican Church from 1660 to 1860, 





Some lively‘anonymous verses in the Fortnightly Review, with the caption “ Dis- 
gust,” are attributed to Mr. Swinburne, and are the answer to Mr. Tennyson’s “ Des- 
pair,” in the November number of the JVineteenth Century. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall, London, have in press a novel by Frederick Boyle, author 
of « Legends of My Bungalow.” The title is “ The Golden Prince,” and the scene is 
partly laid in Borneo, Somewhat inthe same line, Messrs. Dean & Son have just 
issued “ The Victoria Cross in Afghanistan,” and “ The Victoria Crossin Zululand 
and South Africa: How it was Won,” related by Major W. J. Elliott. The latter 
work contains the history of the late war, including the fight at Majuba Hill, with re- 
marks on the policy that led to the war in Zululand and upon the conduct of the mili- 
tary operations. 

In the current number of the Fortnightly Review, Mr. George Baden Powell gives 
in detail his views upon the comparative experiences of Victoria and New South 
Wales for the past ten years in connection with Free Trade and Protection. 


Venerated names in literature lend a peculiar interest to the contents of the mid. 
winter number of Zhe Century, which will include among its contributors Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry W. Longfellow and the late Dean Stanley. Mr. Emerson’s 
essay is entitled «‘The Superlative,” and Mr. Longfellow’s poem “ Hermes Trisme- 
gistus.” The subject of the latter is the reputed and semi-mythical author of numervus 
works which appeared in the fourth century of our era, setting forth the religion and 
philosophy of the new Platonists. Dean Stanley’s article is on F. W. Robertson, the 
great English preacher, and was prepared some time ago, but, as the publishers ex- 
plain, the corrections and marginal additions, are in the Dean’s own handwriting, 
which, to any one except his amanuensis, and perhaps himself, was about as intelligible 
as the Mexican hieroglyphics. The article was sent back to England to be deciphered, 
and is now ready to appear. A portrait of Robertson accompanies it. 


The London 7zmes warmly praises the two bound volumes of S¢. Nicholas for 
1881. In its review, it says: “Certainly, the producers of such literature for our own 
boys and girls must look to their laurels. Both in the letter-press and the engravings, 
these two volumes seem to us (though the admission touch our vanity or our patriotism, 
call it by which name we will, something closely,) above anything we produce in the 
same line. The letter-press, while containing quite as large a power of attraction for 
young fancies, is so much more idea’d, so much less commonplace, altogether of a 
higher literary style, than the average production of our annuals of the same class, 
And the pictures are often works of real art, not only as engravings, but as compo- 
sitions of original designs.” This kind of praise for American periodicals from the 


‘mouth of the great British newspaper must be considered creditable to its candor as 


well as gratifying to American artists and authors. 


A carefully edited edition of Heinrich von Veldeke’s old German metrical romance, 
“« Eneide,” will shortly be published by Henninger of Heilbronn. 

The London Academy hears that Professor Jewett will very shortly send to press 
his long-expected translation of the “ Politics ” of Aristotle. 

The National Zeitung states that Lord Ampthill, the British Ambassador at Berlin, 
(formerly known as Lord Odo Russell,) has sent to his Government the pamphlet 
published by the German Free Trade Association under the title “ Deztschlands In- 
dustrieund Handelim Ersten Fahre der Neuen Zolipolitik,” and that the British Gov- 
ernment has resolved to publish it as a blue-book. 

Dr. Fritz Jonas has published a new life of Schiller’s friend, Christian Gottfried 
Korner, using all the sources previously published, and, in addition, a number of un- 
published letters. 

It isannounced that the fourth and concluding volume of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s 
‘“‘ History of the Third Empire ” will be out (London,) this month. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co., London, will publish at once a life of Victor 
Emanuel, by Edward Dicey, M. A. 

The Queen of Roumania will shortly publish, under her literary pseudonym of 
“Carmen Sylva,” an epic poem entitled “ Ahasuerus.” 

William Morris, who appears to have almost wholly deserted poetry ior the decora- 
tive arts, is about to collect and print his recent lectures on those arts. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons issue this week (January 12th,) the fifth volume of the 
Metternich memoirs. They also issue the fifth volume of their series of «“Cam- 
paigns of the Civil War.” This one is entitled « The Antietam and Fredericksburg,” 
and is by General Francis W. Palfrey, the biographer of General Bartlett. 

An “ Historical Outline of the English Constitution,” by David Watson Rennie, is 
just issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Roberts Brothers will bring out about the zoth a new edition of “ Moods,” a 
novel published by Miss Alcott many years ago, but never circulated very largely— 
now reissued with some chapters heretofore omitted. 

The author of the “Schénberg-Cotta Family” has written a new story of “an 
heroic age in England,”—the days of Clarkson and Wilberforce,—calling it « Against 
the Stream.” It purports to be told by the daughter of an ironmaster in a country 
town, and is said to be vivid and interesting. 

The New York 7Zribune says: “The Hon. Edward McPherson is so deeply en- 
gaged in the activities of life that he has little leisure for literary composition. He 
has not yet been able to devote himself seriously to the preparation of his proposed 
‘ Life of Thaddeus Stevens,’ although he has managed at odd moments to write a large 
part of the work.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have arranged for the publication of the American edition of 
Professor Henry Morley’s new volume, which they will issue immediately. It is 
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entitled “ On English Literature in the Reign of Victoria, with a Glance at the Past,” 
and will contain fac-similes of the signatures of some two hundred and fifty of the 
authors whose works are considered. The book will be published in Leipzig by 
Baron Tauchnitz, as the two thousandth volume of his well-known “ Library,” and in 
London by Sampson Low & Co. The author says in his preface : “It is the purpose 
of this little book to tell as much as it can ina few pages of the spirit of English lit- 
erature in that part of the reign of Queen Victoria which now belongs to history. 
Literature, of all things upon earth the most significant, is no chance feast of scraps; 
it is the best utterance of the mind of a people which has its embodiment in deeds 
set forth by the historian, But the present thoughts of a man cannot be fairly inter- 
preted without some knowledge of the thoughts that led to them.” 

“ A Clever ‘Town, Built by Quakers,” is the caption of Mr, G, P. Lathrop’sarticle 
on Philadelphia in //arfer’s Magazine for February, It is accompanied by portraits 
of Mr. George H. Boker, Mr. Horace Howard Furness, Mr, John Foster Kirk, Mr. 
James L. Ciaghorn, the Hon. John Welsh, Mr. Thomas Eakins, the late General 
Robert Patterson, and others, 

Mr. Oscar Wilde has had a very gratifying reception in New York, the interest in 
his movements being plainly shown. Social attentions have been pressed upon him, 
and the attendance at his lecture Monday evening was equal to the capacity of the 
hall, He comes immediately to this city, and will hold a reception on Monday 
evening at the house of Mr, Robert S, Davis, a moving spirit in the new illustrated 
journal, Our Continent. Mr. Wilde’s Philadelphia lecture is announced for Tuesday 
evening next. 
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DRIFT. 


—A French journal having reported the capture in a pond at Etreux of a carp 
measuring twenty-eight inches and weighing seventeen pounds, the English Harmer 
points out that carp five feet long and weigh’ng seventy pounds are reported to have 
been caught in the Volga, and that the Lake of Como is said to have contained fish of 
this species weighing two hundred pounds, and may contain such monsters still. 





—In a recent issue of Vaéure, Professor Graham Bell refers to the statements at- 
tributing heredity of dialect to deaf-mutes who have been taught to speak, and says 
that during the past few years he has examined the pfonunciation of at least four hun- 
dred deaf-mutes who have been taught to speak. He adds that it is true that in a 
few cases dialectic pronunciations are heard, but it always turns out upon investigation 
that such children could talk before they became deaf. 


—M. Quatrefages has been giving attention to the fossil men of the cavern of Agua 
Santa ( Brazil), whose existence was first evidenced by a number of crania discovered 
in the cavern many years ago by a Danish anthropologist, Dr. Lund. It was supposed 
that Dr. Lund had eventually abandoned his opinion that the men lived contempora- 
neously with extinct species of animals. It appears, however, from a letter dated 
1844, which has hitherto been overlooked, that this supposition was erroneous. M. 
Quatrefages confirms Dr. Lund’s opinion, and has come to the conclusion that the 
skulls pertain to the reindeer period. The type is, however, distinct from that of Euro- 
pean fossil man in several particulars, chiefly in the combination of dolichocephaly 
and hypsistenocephaly. The type is still met with in the populations of Brazil, Peru, 
Bolivia, and elsewhere. Its presence is more apparent, however, in Brazil than on the 
Pacific Coast. 


—The Budget Committee of the German Imperial Diet has made a grant of 
seventy-five thousand marks for the object of opening up Central Africa, 


—The Atheneum describes some additional paintings on which Mr. Alma Tadema 
is at work. ‘These “ pictures include a group of portraits in a house garden. A 
lady, clad in brown, and wearing a fillet, sits on a parapet in front, and holds a nearly 
naked boy on her knees. Another picture is one of the most charming of Mr. Tadema’s 
productions. The title, ‘Amo te—Ama me /’ refers to a pair of lovers seated on a 
white marble bench that overlooks the sea. The youth offers to his coy mistress a 
large bouquet of red roses, bound with a yellow fillet, inscribed with the motto, which 
gives a title tothe picture. Reclining almost at length on the bench while he makes 
this offering, his tim rous if not mortified feeling is rendered by the expression of his 
face and and the attitudes of his hands. The maiden seated on the bench shrinks 
within herself, and hesitates to accept the offering. A third picture is named ‘ Ole- 
anders.’ ” 


—Senor Sunol has been entrusted with the commission for the statue of Christo- 
pher Columbus which is to be erected in the square of the Casa de la Moneda, Mad- 
rid. The inauguration will not take place until the 12th of October, 1883. 

—The committee appointed by the Connecticut Legislature to report on a statue 
to Governor Buckingham for the State Capitol have reduced the choice of sculptor to 
Messrs. Ward, Saint Gaudens, Thompson and Warner. 

—Ezekiel, a talented young Jewish statuary, now in Rome at work on statues for 
the Corcoran Art Gallery, has sent to Cincinnati a bronze bust of Spinoza, his great 
philosophical co-religionist. The order came from the Osterman Lodge. 

—Miss Dora Wheeler, of New York, takes both first and second prize in the com- 
petition for Prang’s Christmas cards. The votes of artists and the votes of the general 
public were taken, and in both cases the first prize went to the same card. 

—The French Government bought five pictures at the sale of Courbet’s works at 
the Hétel Drouot. The anncuncement was received with cheers. 


—Paris is to have a duplicate of the statue of Palissy the potter, by Barrias. It 
will stand in front of the chapel that gave the signal for the slaughter of Protestants 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, January I. 

HERE has been no notable change in the stock markets. Prices have been, on 

the whole, rather weak, though showing frequent recoveries, and the range of 
prices now reported does not vary materially from those of last week. Two or three 
stocks in the New York list, notably Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, and Chicago 
and Northwestern, are lower, but the list generally is much the same, a few being 
higher. The following are yesterday’s quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in Phila- 
delphia : United Companies of New Jersey, 183; Northern Pacific, common, 3534 ; 
Northern Pacific, preferred, 7456; Lehigh Valley Railroad, 6244; Buffalo, Pitts- 
burg and Western, 207%; Reading Railroad, 33; Pennsylvania Railroad, 6114; 
(buyer three days); Lehigh Navigation, 4314; Underground Electric Telegraph 
Company, $1.20; North Pennsylvania Railroad, 60 (buyer three days). 

In New York, the closing prices of principal stocks were: New York Central, 132 \ ; 
New York, Lake Erie and Western, 403¢ ; Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 113 5¢ ; 
C. and N. W., common, 126%; C. and N. W., preferred, 13814; Oho and 
Mississippi, 364 ; Pacific Mail, 4114 ; Western Union, 77 4 ; Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
common, 108 4 ; Milwaukee and St. Paul, preferred, 12114 ; New Jersey Central, 913¢ ; 
Delaware and Hudson, 10614 ; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 1237; Michigan 
Central, 865g; Union Pacific, 11714 ; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 35 7% ; Wabash, 
St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 6814 ; Hannibal and St. Joseph, common, 95; Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph, rreferred, 10914; St. Paul and Omaha, 3514; St. Paul and 
Omaha, preferred, 98 5g; Louisville and Nashville, 9714; Kansas and Texas, 367%; 
Nashville and Chattanooga, 84% ; Denver and Rio Grande, 6814; New York, On. 
tario and Western, 27; Norfolk and Western, preferred, 5814; Mobile and Ohio, 
3334; Erie and Westerr, 34; Canada Southern, 533/; Columbus, Cleveland and In- 
diana Central, 21%; Central Pacific, 927g; Missouri Pacific, 993; Texas Pacific, 
47%: 


The closing quotations of United States securities in New York yesterday were : 


Bid, Asked. 
United States 414s, 1891, registered, . : : ; 114% 114% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . - : : 114% 114% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . 2 A Ae 11734 118 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . : P ; ; 117% 118 
United States currency 6s, 1895, ° : : : 125 


United States currency 6s, 1896, “ 4 4 4 126 

United States currency 6s, 1897, . . z : 127 

United States currency 6s, 1898, : , . 4 128 

United States currency 6s, 1899, ; ; ‘ 129 

Continued 6s, . : : . : : . 1003 101 
Continued 5s, . ‘ ‘ : ‘ : : : 102% 102% 


The banks of New York City madea large gain in surplus last week, and had on 
Saturday $3,317,700 in excess of legal requirements. Their statement showed the 
following items, compared with the week preceding : 


December 31. January 7. Differences. 
Loans, ; ‘ $315,443,400 318,110,400 Inc. $3,667,coo 
Specie, . : 57:7%2,500 61,514,C00 Inc. 3,731,500 
Legal tenders, . 15,942,000 16,678,800 Inc. 736,800 
Deposits, . . 289,890,400 259,500,400 Inc. 9,610,c00 
Circulation, ; 20,162,400 20,209,000 Inc. 46,600 


Contrary to the rule that had prevailed for some time,—that, as the reserve in one 
city increased, it diminished in the other,—the Philadelphia banks also showed a con- 
siderable gain in reserve. The principal items in their statement were: 


December 31. January 7. Differences. 
Loans, , , $73,755,991 $74,089,072 Inc. $333,081 
Reserve, . p 16,708,715 17,439,331 Inc. 730,616 
Deposits, . ‘ 50,274,058 51,876,412 Inc. 1,552,354 
Circulation, ¥ 11,117,501 11,137,034 Inc. 19,533 
Clearings,. . 46,992,008 56,513,474 Inc. 9,522,405 


The annual report of the bank commissioners of Connecticut for 1881 shows that 
there are eighty-five savings-banks in that State, the same asin 1880. Their resources 
are $84,243,135.46, an increase of $4,299,476.81 since January, 1880. There are 
225,366 depositors, an increase of 11,453 over the previous year. The deposits are 
$80,522,300.87, an increase of over $4,000,000. Less than six thousand out of the 
whole 225,366 depositors have more than $2,000 each on deposit, and 176,963 have 
not over $500 each. At the same time, more than twenty per cent. of the deposits 
belong to about five per cent. of the depositors. Of the eighty-five banks, forty-four, 
or more than the numerical half, with $57,000,000, or nearly three quarters of the de- 
posits, paid four per cent. interest to depositors last year. There is a steady gravitation 
from both directions towards four per cent. as a uniform rate. In 1880, there were 
$775,000 of deposits that received less than four per cent., being all the way from 
three and one-half to nothing. In 1881, only $490,000 received less than four, and 
only $42,000 received no interest, against $645,000 in 18£0. On the other hand, only 
about $24,000,000 received over four per cent. in 1881, while in 1880 about $30,- 
000,000 received over four per cent. Two banks paid six per cent., but both of these 
had previously “scaled ’’ their deposits. The banks have $34,000,000 so invested that 
they can turn it into cash on short notice. 

The British Board of Trade returns for the month of December show an increase 
in the value of imports of £18,408, and an increase in the value of exports of £ 1,967,- 
263, as compared with the corresponding montk in 1880. 

The message of Governor Cornell of New York states the funded debt of that 
State, on September 30th, 1881, at $6,683,073 

The new Lincoln National Bank of New York City, of which ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Thomas L. James is President, opened its doors for business to-day. 
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MARK TWAIN’S New and Best Book. 


The Prince and the Pauper. 


A Book for the Young of all Ages. 

Square 8vo, 400 pages, 200 new and choice IlIlustra- 
tions. A quaint and delicious romance of medizval 
England, 

The New York Tribune says; “It is a beautiful 
story, airy and lawless as an Arab tale,” 

Every page sparkles with delightful and entrancing 
charm. * This fascinating book,” the December A¢dantic 
Monthly calls it. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 


SECON D-HAND BOOKS. 
Many as Good as New, at Low Prices, Send for catalogue. 


15 & 17 N. 13th Street, Phila. 
ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Successor to Peter Doyle. 





A few copies of “The Book-Hunter”’ left, price, $3.00 net. 





Philadelphia Mourning Store 
YONES & FISHER, 
918 CHESTNUT STREET. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 














Copy for Advertisements should reach 


us by 9 A. M., Thursday. 


Tue AMERICAN, 


P. O. Box 1690. PHILADELPHIA. 


JAMES MORGAN, — 
Grocer AND TrEa DEALeER, 
1229 MARKET STREET. 


Choice Wines and Liquors.—Our Own Importation. 
JOSEPH W. HUNTER, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEYANCER, 
JENKINTOWN, MONTGOMERY Co., Pa. 


BOSTON. 


Tue AMERICAN 


IS-FOR SALE IN BOSTON AT THE BOOK-STORE OF 


A. WILLIAMS & CoO, 


283 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Advertisements and Subscriptions for THk AmgRICAN will be for- 
warded by Messrs. EVERETT & ZERRAHN, 257 Wash- 
ington Street, Room 8, Herald Building. 





Lge FEW COMPETENT SOLICITORS, of good 
‘¥ address and satisfactory reference as to character for honesty 
and sobriety, to canvass for a high-class weekly. To the right 
party a fair cash compensation will be paid. Address, in own hand- 
writing, Philadelphia P, O, Box 2445. 





- TIMBER LAND FOR SALE. 


bee IN NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA, with good rail- 
road outlet both to New York and Philadelphia. Well tim- 
bered with Hemlock of extra quality, Kirch, Cherry, etc, New 
Saw Mill on the property, and lumbering operations in progress, 
Parties owning it desire to close out a partnership, Address, H. 
M. Jenkins, West Chester, Pa, . : 


7 ALL NEW MUSIC 
1223 Chestnut. as published, with large 
catalogue, at half price. Marl orders special attention. 


ORRIN ROGERS. 


THE MOST USEFUL PRESENT, 


——OUR TOOL CABINET OR CHEST.— 








Sharpened Ready For Use. 


BEST QUALITY TOOLS. 
“4A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING.” 








«“AIVTd SII NI DNIHLIANZAT » 
d32IduI0D peri 





‘HSV GNV LONIVM JO AACVIN 








——MADE BY—— 
WM. P. WALTER’S SONS, 


No. 1233 MARKET STREET. 


SCROLL SAWS. 





The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM, WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas. 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH, 
—WITH——— 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN. 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other 
Railroad Supplies. 


Manufactured by 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 
Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 23a and Washington Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA. 











WASHINGTON HOTEL 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SE VENTH, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 


OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of rooms. 








NEW YORK. 





THe AMERICAN 


1s 


FOR SALE IN NEW YORK AT NUMEROUS NEWS- 
STANDS, INCLUDING THE FOLLOWING: 


A. BRENTANO’, 39 Union Square. 
THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 
THE St. NicHoLas HOret. 

THE NEw York Hore. 

THE Astor House, 


POCKET CUTLERY. 





First Rank. 


Our Chestnut street Clothing ranks first for quality, 

style and make, Compare it with any other make, and 

«if it is not better and lower in price, quality considered, 
bring it back and get the money. 


John Wanamaker & Co., 


818-820-822 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Barker Brothers & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philaaetphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gen- 


eral Banking and Brokerage Business. 





2 
NARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGART. 


Ww ORK & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


121 South Third Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds Rought and Sold on Commission. at either 
the Philadelphi. cr New Yerk Stock Beards 


Opposite Girard National Bank, 





Callectinns made in all the principal cities of the Crited States. 
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STANDAKD HOUSEHOLD 


REMEDIES. 


DR. D. JAYNE’S 


FAMILY MEDICINES 


Are prepared with great care, expressly for family use, and are 
so admirably calculated to preserve health and remove disease, 
that no family should be without them, They consist of 


Jayne’s Expectorant, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consump- 
tion, and all Pulmonary and Bronchial Affections. It promotes 
expectoration and allays inflammation. 

Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, 
General Debility, &c. An excellent tonic for children, and a bene- 
ficial remedy in many of the ailments of the young. 


Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Com- 
plaints, Colics, Cramp, Cholera, &c. A certain cure for Diarrhea, 
Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of the Bowels. 


Jayne’s Alterative, of established efficacy in Purifying the 
Blood, and for Curing Scrofula, Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epi- 
lepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin and Bones, 


Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, In- 
termittent and Remittent Fevers, &c. These distressing com- 
plaints are very generally eradicated by this remedy when taken 
strictly as directed. 


Jayne’s Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises, 
Soreness in the Bones or Muscles, Rheumatism, and useful in all 
cases where an external application is required. 


Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a valuable Purgative, and a certain 
cure for all Bilious Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, 
Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache. 


Jayne’s Hair Tonic, for the Preservation, Beauty, Growth 
and Restoration of the Hair, A pleasant dressing for the hair, and 
a useful toilet article. 


Jayne’s Specific for the Tape Worm, a certain, safe, and 
prompt remedy, 


In settlements and localities where the attendance of a Physician 
cannot be readily obtained, Families will find these Remedies of 
greatservice. The Directions which accompany them are in plain, 
unprofessional language, easily understood by all, and, in addition, 
Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, to be had gratis of 
all Agents, contains, besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of 
Diseases, THE SYMPTOMS BY WHICH THEY MAY BE KNOWN, together 
with advice as to the proper remedies to be used. 

All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


KOLZE & 
oo Son, 


} MANUFACTURERS OF @=~\ 






| epRCiCrr 9 wr ORDICA, 
| «nse 


Yosh 
No. 1207 a Street, Philadelphia: 


(Formerly South Ninth Street.) 


TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ABDOMINAL SUP- 
PORTERS, &c. 


4 Ladies’ private reception rooms, with elderly lady attendant. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
Furuiture, 


Bedding, &c. 


Parlor, Chamber, Library and Dining 
Room Furniture. 


In Stock and made from Special Designs, 


A FULL LINE OF 


Curtain and Furniture Coverings, 
Mattresses, Beds, Feathers, 
Bed Clothing, Springs, 
Spring Cots, &c., &c. 





17, 19, 21 & 23 North Tenth Street, 
PIITADTLPHTA, 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts, 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer 





——DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS ROBINS, JAMES L. CLAGHORN,* EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, AMES M. AERTSEN, 
i LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, roy B. COMEGYS, Hon. WM. A. PORTER, ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 


UGUSTUS HEATON, WILLIAM S. GRANT. 


DANIEL HADDOCK, jr., 


a oO ones 


EDWARD S. HANDY 
ALEXANDER BROW 


. P. McCULLAGH, 








HE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, No. 409 Cuestnut Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, First Month 2d, 1882. 
In conformity with an Act of Assembly of April 2, 1856, this Company publishes the following list of its Assets and statement of 


business for the past year: 
STOCK ASSETS. 
$182,coo oo Guarantee Car Trust 6s, - - - - - - - = 
150,000 oo Pennsylvania Car Trust 5s, 


$182,000 00 
150,000 00 


250,000 oo Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company Z rust Certificates, 48,° - 240,979 17 
33,000 oo New Jersey Car Trust Association 7s, - - - - - - - - 33,000 00 
50,000 00 Northern Central Railway Company Sterling 6s, - - - - - - 52,750 oo 
39,000 oo Lehigh Valley Railroad Company Stesting 6s, - - - : . - - - - 41,242 50 

300 Shares Central National Bank, - - - - - - - - . - 38,350 50 
Loans on Collateral Security, - a 4S - > ‘a - - - - - 3,501,840 73 
Cash on Hand, - . - . - - - . - - - - - 533,930 11 

Actual Stock Assets, at cost, - - - - - - - - - - $4,774,093 o1 


Market value of the abov e, including accrued interest, . - - - - - - $4,841,900 44 


INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSETS. 
Mortgages and Ground Rents,- —- : - - . - + - $2,092,699 18 


Real Estate, No. 409 Chestaut Street, - - - - - - 326,507 75 
Real Estate, No. 108 South Fourth Street, - - 120,396 54 
Real Estate, Eleven Properties, bought under foreclosure, - 88,624 98 


. G8*.4. 88 


120,000 oo United States Extended 5s, - - 
122,000 00 Lehigh Valley Railroad Company Sterling és, 


- 120,000 00 
129,320 Co 


‘ow 8 aw aa ee 

ee 286 oe eG 

es toe © tes 
ae te et 


300,000 00 Lehigh Valley Railroad Company Consolidated M ortgage 6s, 292,500 00 
85,000 oo Easton and Amboy Railroad Company First Mortgage 5s, - 85,000 00 
30,000 co Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Company First Mortgage 6s, - 31,575 00 
165,000 00 Pennsylvania Railroad Company Consolidated Mongage és, - - 161,184 38 
25,000 oo Summit Branch Railroad Company 7s, - - - - 22,500 00 
238,000 oo Northern Central Railway Company Sterling 6s, - - . 254,000 00 


157,000 oo Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company Trust Certificates, 4S, - 151,265 00 


155,000 00 Texas and Pacific Railroad Company First Mortgage 6s, 165,800 00 


75,607 00 Receivers’ Certificates Philadelphia and Reading Railroad and Coal and Tron Cos., 4S, - 74,095 00 
221,000 00 North Pennsylvania Railroad Company Six Per Cent. Bonds, - - - 230,432 50 
36,000 oo Catasauqua and Fogelsville Railroad Company &, - - - - - - - 36,000 00 
34,000 oo Crane Iron Company Six Per Cent. Bonds, - - - - - - - - 30,600 00 
30,000 oo Pennsylvania State Five Per Cent. Loan, - - - - - - - 30,993 75 
30,000 oo Belt Railroad an t Stock Yard Company First Mortgage 6s, - - - - - - 31,500 00 
77,000 00 New York and Pacific Car Trust (Series A as = 78, ° - - - - - - - - 77,000 00 
209,000 oo Central New Jersey Car Trust 6s,- = - > a _ em 209,000 00 
1,000 oo Car Trust of Pennsylvania 6s, + . - - - - - 1,000 00 
331,000 oo Car Trust of New York (Series A, 'B, c and D) a and 6s,- 2 - = - - - 329,730 50 
Premium Notes, secured ing ten on 1 Policies, - - - - - - - 63,063 67 

Cash on Hand, - - - - - - - - . - - 20,677 68 


Actual Insurance and Annuity Assets at cost, - $5,175,465 93 


Market value of the above, including accrued interest, - - $5,349,641 63 
Unrealized Assets, Deferred and Uncollected Premiums, less cost t of collection, - « 193,770 35 


n 


Total of Insurance and Annuity Assets, - - - - - . - - - - $5,543,411 98 


$10,385,312 42 





Grand Total of Assets, Stock, Insurance and Annuity Funds, 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock, fully paidup, - - - - - - =- = 


$500,000 oc 


Dividends not called for, - - - - - - = = 2 2 2£ 2 2 = 470 00 
Due to Depositors, - - - - - - - 3,890,290 69 
Surplus Fund, Accrued Interest, etc. ., belonging to Stockholders, - -  - 451,139 75 
Insurance Fund Reserve, computed by Peansyivenia standesd, being the sum necessary 

to reinsure all risks, - - = 4,791,903 00 
Death Claims not due, and other liabilities, - - - - - - - - - - 54,062 29 
Surplus of Insurance Fund, - - < oe. aaa a ee ers 697,446 69 








$10,385,312 42 
BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY FOR sical 
Premiums and Annuities received ea the ee Os eee < 
Interest on Life Insurance Fund, - ee ee ee ee ee ee 


$1,117,265 97 
223,117 42 


, i? $1,340,383 39 
Less Agents’ Commissions, - - - - - - = - a ee - - - 83,508 43 


$1,256,874 96 


Expenses, including Branch Office Rents, Salaries, Taxes, Medical Examiners’ Fees, and Stationery, - -  - 114,876 08 
Distribution of Surplus (dividends to insured), - ea . es -  - 153,231 09 
Endowment Policies matured and paid during the year, - - - - - - - - - - - - 97,148 oo 
Losses by death during the year (68 deaths),- - -  - - - - - - - . . - - - . 237,074 00 
Total Amount paid for Death Claims since organisation, - - - - - . - - - - - - - - 1,805,461 oo 
Annuities paid during the year, - : - - - - a - - = tania 11,128 61 
1539 Policies issued in 1881, insuring - - - Sy PS a ae - - - - - + = 4,970,802 oo 


g211 Policies outstanding ‘Twelfth Month 31, |, 1881 , insuring 5 29,092,190 oo 





NOTE.—The unrealized Assets are included in the above statement in conformity with law, and because a counter charge is made 
in the reserve on the debit side of the accaunt. 

NOTE.—The above Statement of Assets does not include any moneys or securities held in trust, they being kept entirely distinct and 
separate. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. ASA S. WING, Vice-President. 
ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary JOS. ASHBROOK, Man ger of Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKES, Trust Officer. 
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The Great Arbiter of Words 


“I most cordially recommend Worcester’s Dictionary 
as the most reliable standard authority of the English 
language, as it is now written and spoken.” 

JAS. A. GARFIELD, 
Late President United States, and President Hiram Institute 


The Largest and Most Complete Dictionary of 
the English Language. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


WOKCESTERS 


Quarto Dictionary, 
WITH SUPPLEMENT, 


Embraces 204 Additional Pages, 


And Contains over 12,500 New Words and a 
Vocabulary of Synonymes of Words 
in General Use. 


Forming a large, handsome volume of 2,058 quarto 
pages, containing considerably more than 115,000 
Words in its Vocabulary, with their correct Pronunci- 
ation, Definition and Etymology; to which are appended 
articles, lists and tables containing much valuable 
kindred information. 


Fully Illustrated and Unabridged. 
With Four Full-Page Illuminated Plates. 
Library Sheep, Marbled Edges. $10.00. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


WorcesTEr’s DIcTIONARY 


Contains Thousands of Words not to be found 
in any other Dictionary. 


in the estimation of all scholars, the best 
dictionary extant for general use. ‘I here is certainly no real com- 
parison possible between it and its most popular rival, ‘Ihe office 
of a dictionary is, of course, not to make innovationssbut simply 
to register the best us: ige in spelling and pronunciation. This 
Worcester does, and this its rival conspicuously fails to do.”’— 
New York World. 

“If there is anything in the world which can be called an 
authority in linguistic matters, it is this encyclopaedia of the Eng- 
lish language. . . Such a volume as this is one of two (the 
Bible being the other) which are essential to the intellectual and 
moral health of every household. We do not know of any more 
usetul monument of learning ’’—New York Observer. 

© Years ago Worcester’s Dictionary was recognized, in England 
as weil as in the United States, as the best in existence by the very 
best writers and students. It has a still higher claim to this dis- 
tinction in this new edition, which makes other dictionaries super- 
fluous, and serves also as a cyclopwdia; a text-book on the lJan- 
guage; a vocabulary of Greek, Latin, Scriptural, and modern 
proper names; a collection of proverbs, phr: ases, and quot ations of 
ail languages, and a complete collection of English synonymes.’ 
Philad.lphia Evening Bulletin. 

“* This volume may well merit the title of being a perfect book ,— 
a book that is invaluable to the student, the man of letters, the 
philosopher, and the man in active and pressing business ’’—New 
York School Fournal. 
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THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


Worcester’s DicTIONARIES. 


Quarto Dictionary. Profusely Illustrated. Library sheep. 


$10.00, 
—" and Critical Dictionary. 8vo. Library sheep. 


25. 
Academic Dictionary. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Half roan. 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Illustrated. 12mo. Half roan. 
$1. 
School (Elementary) Dictionary. Illustrated. 12mo. Half 


roan. $1.00 
Primary Dictionary, Illustrated. 16mo. Half roan. 60 cents, 
Pocket Dictionary. Illustrated. 24mo. Cloth, 63 cents; roan, 
flexible, 85 cents ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, $1.00. 

Many special aids to students, in addition to a very full pro- 
nouncing and defining vocabulary, make Worcester’s, in the 
opinion of our most distinguished educators, the most complete, as 
well as by far the chez apest, Dictionary of our language. 

“Tt follows from this with unerring accuracy that Worcester’s 
Dictionary, being preferred over all others by scholars and men 
of letters, should be used by the youth of the country and adopted 
in the common schools.’’—New York kvening Pest. 
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